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Classification and Cataloging of a 
State Library* 


C. B. Galbreath, State librarian of Ohio 


It is too early to write a satisfactory 
article on the subject assigned. Orig- 
inal and authoritative sources do not 
exist. The mission of the state library 
has not yet been clearly defined. What 
it shall contain and where its literature 
shall circulate are still subjects of dis- 
cussion. When a conclusion has been 
reached and limitations are established, 
details of orderly and convenient ar- 
rangement may be intelligently con- 
sidered and successfully administered. 
It may not be unprofitable, however, or 
wholly out of place, in the comparative 
infancy of this association, and in the 
formative period of the state library of 
the future, to present rational theories 
and consider practical plans, with the 
distinct understanding, of course, that 
what is proposed must, in the very na- 
ture of things, be regarded as suggest- 
ive and temporal rather than authorita- 
tive and final. 

The purpose of classification is to 
render accessible the books of the li- 
brary, and constantly to exhibit to the 
librarian the strength and the needs of 
the various departments. In these days 
the state library is something more than 
a mere storehouse. Be it large or small, 
and its scope broad or limited, classifi- 
cation increases its value many fold. 
It saves time and aids memory. It may 
now be reckoned among the essentials. 


_ *Read before the National association of state libra- 
rians in Indianapolis, Oct. 25, 1899. 
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This association will doubtless approve 
the injunction, Classify and catalog 
your library, even if you must tempo- 
rarily close it for that purpose. 

We have said that the question, What 
shall a state library contain? is still un- 
settled. Upon many points, however, 
we may assume that there is substantial 
agreement. We shall consider the dif- 
ferent departments in the order of their 
claim to a place in such a library. 

It is presumed that the librarian has 
collected, or is collecting, the publica- 
tions of his own state and the territory 
from which it was formed. These may 
be conveniently and systematically ar- 
ranged in the following order: 1) Jour- 
nals of constitutional conventions; 2) 
Journals of the senate); 3) Journals of 
the house; 4) Legislative manuals; 5) 
Senate bills; 6) House bills; 7) State 
laws; 8) Supreme and circuit court re- 
ports;9)Consolidated reports of depart- 
ments and institutions known as execu- 
tive documents, official documents, etc.; 
10) Separate departmental and institu- 
tional reports arranged in alphabetical 
order, as agriculture, attorney-general, 
auditor, institution for the blind, etc. 
This arrangement follows somewhat 
closely the familiar classification of the 
legislative, judicial,and executive. The 
publications of each class should be ar- 
ranged chronologically. 

When state documents are thorough- 
ly classified the results of this work 
should be put in printed form. The 
catalog, or checklist, should contain 
also an index to executive documents, 
and such other matter as will aid toa 
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comprehensive view of the official liter- 
ature of the state. 

Next to state publications come the 
books about the state, the literature of 
its religion, politics, science, and art; of 
its education and industries; of it socie- 
ties and institutions, professional, benev- 
olent and fraternal; of its travel, geog- 
raphy, and biography; of its history, 
early and recent, general and local. 
Under its towns and cities may be ar- 
ranged all works pertaining to them of- 
ficial and unofficial. Nospecial scheme 
of classification is here advocated, but 
itis worthy of note that the decimal 
system, with which'we are all some- 
what familiar, happily brings well to the 
front, and, consequently, close to the 
documents, the newspaper and period- 
ical literature of the state. 

The librarian cannot be too zealous 
in collecting the newspapers of his state, 
and opening up, through index and cat- 
alog, their contents to the student of 
local history. 

It is generally admitted that the state 
library should be a depository for gov- 
ernment publications, but just what 
use can be made of them is not always 
quite clear. Astate librarian occupying 
roomy and comfortable quarters, when 
asked where the government documents 
were kept, answered that they would 
be found in the basement in packages 
just as they had been shipped. He had 
evidently taken depository in the post- 
mortem sense. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr Dewey interprets the 
word quite differently, and that the ar- 
rangementof the documents in the state 
library at Albany is in marked contrast. 
Between those two extremes the state 
libraries of this country present almost 
every gradation. 

Progressive librarians do not agree 
as to the best arrangement of the pub- 
lications of the general government. 
Some prefer to distribute them accord- 
ing to subject-matter through the gen- 
eral library. Itis readily seen that such 
a system has its advantages 

The publications of the government 
are so numerous, and they cover a field 
so broad, that the best trained library 


attendant will not always be able to re- 
fer the patron to them for the informa- 
tion he seeks. 

A system that collects into one place, 
easily accessible, all the works of a li- 
brary on a given topic, has obviously 
many advantages, and this furnishes a 
strong argument in favor of the classi- 
fication of the United States government 
documents just as other literature, with 
reference only to subject-matter. 

There is another arrangement, how- 
ever, that has strong claims to prefer- 
ence. That is the arrangement already 
undertaken by the government. The 
United States government publications 
have been cataloged in the following 
works: Descriptive catalog of govern- 
ment publications, 1774 to 1881, by Ben 
Perly Poore; Index of United States 
government publications, 1881-1890, by 
the publishers of the American catalog; 
Monthly catalog of government pub- 
lications, by John H. Hickcox, 1885-- 
1894 (continued to date as a govern- 
ment publication); Comprehensive in- 
dex of publications of the United States 
government by John G. Ames, 1889- 
1893; Catalog of public documents, 2 
vols., 1893-1896, by F. A.Crandall. The 
checklist of government publications 
furnishes a plan for the systematic ar- 
rangement of this vast treasury of gov- 
ernment literature. 

For many reasons the librarian will 
find it profitable to avail himself of 
the opportunities to utilize the work of 
others in this vast field of undulations 
multitudinous and labyrinths intermin- 
able. The congressional set should be 
arranged by serial numbers, and other 
government publications should be 
classified by department in the order 
prescribed by the checklist. Additional 
duplicates sent from the departments, or 
ordered to meet a popular demand, may 
be assigned to their proper class in the 
general library. Such an arrangement, 
through the aid of the government cat- 
alogs and index, makes the subject-mat- 
ter of these documents accessible, and 
facilitates an inventory of the various 
departments. 

A matter of growing interest to the 
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state librarians is the collection of docu- 
ments of the various states. If I mis- 
take not, the ideal toward which we are 
striving in this matter is a set of publi- 
cations embracing everything published 
by the state, thoroughly indexed, and 
bearing on the back of each volume the 
label Official documents, the name of 
the state and the subject of each docu- 
ment. To complete the ideal this set 
must come to us annually with season- 
like regularity, and we shall be fur- 
nished with catalogs and checklists that 
shall make the handling of state ex- 
changes a perpetual delight. What has 
already been said in regard to the libra- 
rian’s arrangement of the documents of 
his own state may serve as a guide in his 
classification of those from other states. 
It will be found convenient to have 
these documents in a separate part of 
the library, where they may be arranged 
alphabetically by states. 

The state library sometimes includes 
the law library. Aseparate catalog will, 
of course, be provided for this depart- 
ment. All works of a general character 
are arranged by authors and cataloged 
by both author and subject. The pub- 
lications of the different states are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. The 
foreign publications are similarly ar- 
ranged. 

This brings us to the last branch ot 
our subject. We have already assumed 
asomewhat miscellaneous class of books 
which we have designated as the gen- 
eral library. Whatever be the character 
and extent of the general library de- 
partment, the classification and catalog- 
ing should be the same as that of any 
well-arranged, up-to-date public library. 
A system should be chosen that has 
stood the test of actual] use, and once 
chosen it should be faithfully applied 
and burdened with few innovations. 

A card catalog by subject, title, and 
author, with numerous cross references, 
and complete to date, is the least that 
will satisfy the progressive modern li- 
brarian. A printed catalog is conven- 
ient for patrons and the brethren of the 
profession, especially those at a dis- 
tance. Bulletins of special classes, such 
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as the publications of the state, news- 
paper files, genealogy, sociology, etc., 
when the means are provided for their 
preparation, are helpful to special stu- 
dents and to the general public, whose 
interest and appreciation, in time, helps 
the library to better appropriation and 
broader fields of usefulness. 


Encyclopedia Britannica—A Warn- 
ing 

There is an attempt being made to 
place some copies of this encyclopedia 
edition in this country at $82.45 for 
cloth set and $101.85 in one-half .mo- 
rocco. This work is now 25 years be- 
hind the times in some parts, and in 
others fully 10 years back. It is not 
suitable for small public libraries, the 
very ones that will be tempted to buy 
it by reason of the reduced price. It 
never had an adequate representation 
of American subjects, and by reason of 
its peculiar arrangement is perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory encyclopedia for 
a small library which could be found. 
No living persons are given; there is 
a monograph on some one thing, and 
g9 others are left out to make room for 
it. The small library for this money 
can do better by buying a copy of new 
Chambers and the International, and 
then investing the balance, some $50, in 
single volume reference books, like the 
Dictionary of sociology by Bliss, Hous- 
ton’s Dictionary of electricity, etc. 

Dr G. E. WIRE. 
A Warning 
Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

I wish to warn librarians against loan- 
ing money to a plausible young fellow 
named Will A. Strong, who worked in 
the Cleveland public library a short 
time several years ago. He is un- 
worthy of credit. Yours very truly, 


W. H. Brett. 
Cleveland, Nov. 25, 1899. 


The first thing to do, if you have not 
done it, is to fall in love with your 
work. 
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Women’s Literary Clubs and the 
Libraries 
Ellen Dean, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sub specie zxternitatis—as a bit of 
eternity. One feels like a prig or a senti- 
mentalist always to be thrusting for- 
ward that antiquated view of things, 
but really I am acquainted with no bet- 
ter way to begin discussing anything. 
Books, schools, churches, libraries— why 
do they exist unless to help the forward 
movementofthehumanrace? The ques- 
tions of open shelving, the Dewey or 
Cutter system of classification, whether 
or not attendants may with propriety 
wear their bicycle dresses while engag- 
ing in library functions, length of hours, 
number of wall lists—all resolve them- 
selves inthe last analysis tothis: Dothey 
make the human beings whom they touch 
wiser or better or happier? We are so 
very apt to take the sign for the thing 
signified; the shell forthe nut. Pictures 
on the walls and statuettes on the cor- 
nices are indeed attractive, but the real 
question is, are you humanizing John 
and Elizabeth? Of course we laymen 
cannot on the nature of things feel the 
sacredness of paraphernalia in its full 
esoteric strength; so, considering that 
paraphernalia, the shell, receives its 
dues from the professionals, I shall go 
back to the original kernel from which 
libraries grew, and say a word about the 
relation between the library and the 
public, or rather that portion of the 
public organized into women’s clubs. I 
shall present the claims of these organi- 
zations to consideration by the library. 

It was once the fashion to ridicule 
women’s clubs indiscriminately. They 
might be moving along in the most in- 
offensive fashion, but once having been 
presented to the world as a joke there 
were always dull people enough who 
could not deny themselves the pleasure 
of repeating it. Now women’s clubs 
have that abstract right to exist which 
is permitted to any innocuous entity. 
Surely so modest a claim will not be 
disputed. I am willing to concede much 
that might be alleged in their disfavor. 
Their work, it seems to you who look on 
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from the outside, is joyless, pretentious, 
hollow. Much of it is cribbing from 
the reference library. There is often no 
power to distinguish between authori- 
ties, and the result is ludicrous to those 
who have been trained in better meth- 
ods of investigation. Don’t I know it? 
What articles have I not heard, and 
written too, where the speaker started 
not far from the Garden of Eden, and 
from that point came walking on stilts 
down the corridors of time, pointing out 
the verdicts along the walls which all 
the time rang hollowly to the echoes 
of the cyclopedia? These things are 
amusing. The women themselves often 
feel it and wish they had time and ca- 
pacity and training for something better. 
It may be allowed that they have too 
great a regard for the printed page, and 
the things that somebody else has dis- 
covered and said. But tocondemn such 
misdirected research as utterly nuga- 
tory and valueless is to show oneself 
ignorant of historical phenomena. We 
should comfort ourselves with the 
thought that every renaissance at its 
dawn has shown the same characteris- 
tics of timidity and undue respect for 
the declarations of antecedent scholars. 
Doubtless the cynic found much to en- 
tertain him in the slavish text-worship 
of the fifteenth century. Even now, 
with the glorious fruits of the Italian 
renaissance all about us, we find its 
early manifestations almost unthinka- 
bly puerile. If we stopped with the 
first chapter of that movement we 
should regard it as too silly for sen- 
sible people to study. But anything is 
better than indifference. To live ina 
world tempestuous with new knowledge 
and ideals,andto make no effort to guide 
it or grasp its meaning, or even to com- 
prehend that it is new, is not only to be 
shelved by the great active world, but to 
deprive oneself of pleasure and expe- 
riences, in short, of life. Ifawoman 
goes to club it is an acknowledgment 
that there is a world outside her own 
clique or town or state. Clubs are one 
of the means by which women gain or 
retain their mental farsightedness. They 
learn of the Trans-Siberian railway, or 
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of the Taj Mahal, or of the vegetable 
gardens of Belgium. Is it not worth 
something for her attention to have 
been called fora moment away from the 
kitchen or the nursery to that distant 
corner of the earth’s surface? Again, 
some women never write anything, and 
they also are to be rejoiced over. For 
some of them going to the club is abso- 
lutely the only recreation they have ex- 
cept going to church; and even if club 
work were invariably shallow, incon- 
secutive, and antiquated, it would still, 
for these women’s sake alone, be worth 
supporting. But it is not so bad as all 
that. The greater number of papers I 
have heard from the club platform have 
interested me, and some intensely. Club 
work gains in genuineness and reality 
all the time. Modern and vital topics, 
especially household problems, are dis- 
cussed more and more from the expe- 
rienced point of view, and observations 
are made and recorded that are a veri- 
table addition to the world’s stock of 
information. This is not the place to 
enlarge upon the matter, or I could give 
you instances of how officials gradually 
learn to do club and other business 
more effectively. There is another gain 
which I find it very difficult to describe, 
for moral results are not like those of 
the physical laboratory. They do not 
follow directly and evidently from the 
causes which are set to work. Now I 
have observed a certain moral progress 
in some club women which I am sure 
was due to club influence. I explain it 
in this way. Many of the women who 
join are somewhat advanced in years. 
They lived when the country was new 
and rough, and the conditions of life 
were such as to induce low standards of 
manners, and a cynical, harsh manner 
of judging the actions of others. Money 
had a sort of sacredness in their minds 
which the worth of money cannot jus- 
tify. Generosity and tenderheartedness 
were hidden, or manifested shame- 
facedly as qualities not of a piece with 
ordinary life. In short, these women 
were timid in yielding to ideals. Just 
here the club begins to play its part. 
. Week after week they hear of men and 
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women who had made great sacrifices 
for a great cause. You see you can’t 
stand before two hundred women and 
advocate meanness, however mean you 
may be in your furthermost soul. Mag- 
nanimity was in the atmosphere. And 
year after year I have watched it slowly 
and surely driving out the hatefuller 
qualities of women. The twittering 
woman, the pedantic woman, the sub- 
acid snappy woman, is gradually losing 
her influence to those who are quiet, 
sagacious, conservative. I call to your 
notice also the great number of these 
organizations. There are few towns in 
the state of more than three thousand 
but have their clubs of women with 
some more or less literary aim. It is 
safe to add that their membership gen- 
erally includes a majority of the finest 
women there. 

It is evident then that whatever lik- 
ing one may have for the phenomenon 
as such, it is to be reckoned with as one 
of the most significant social forces of 
the time. They fall in with the cur- 
rents of the age. It is the day of or- 
ganizations, and they are organized. It 
is the day when women are adjusting 
their lives to new ideals, and they are 
definitely of and for women. Should 
there ever come some new and tre- 
mendous motives into lives of women, 
these club channels, so well worn and 
calculable now, may become filled with 
a force that will bear along the entire 
community. 

Even now teachers recognize that the 
club women are having a good effect 
upon the schools. The mother takes 
more interestin the work of herchildren; 
talks them over more frequently with 
the teacher, and in some cases that I 
have known studies along with them, 
thus doubling the pleasure of both. A 
zeal must be praised which leads a 
mother to make sacrifices that her chil- 
dren may have an intellectual outlook 
which she herself regrets not to have 
had. Such a zeal, some teachers have 
acknowledged, has often been created 
by club influence. 

All these things being as I have de- 
scribed, we are justified in calling these 
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gatherings one of the culture-making 
institutions of our time and country. 
Let us consider its relation to that other 
culture-making institution—the library. 

The ideal would be to consider them 
as equal and mutual helpers in a great 
cause—that of humanity, the conscious- 
ness of which should underlie and give 
color to their intercourse; but practi- 
cally the librarian is in the position of 
benefactor, and the rest of the world 
is his beneficiary. Of course the patron 
can do something toadvance the general 
cause. She can, first of all, understand 
that a library made and paid for by the 
whole mass of citizens cannot possibly 
have all the books there are. It must 
have books on all sorts of subjects, from 
chimney-flues to Buddhism, but it can- 
not have a complete, or a millionth 
part complete list on any one. A se- 
rious student must necessarily soon 
reach the limit of library assistance on 
any but the most ordinary matters. It 
seems absurd that one should find fault 
with this and throw the blame on any- 
body, at all events onthe librarian; but 
women do. I greatly fear that 1 who 
speak have been guilty of that sin. If 
a book which one greatly needs has 
not been bought it is probably not the 
librarian’s fault— goodness knows they 
always want more books—and she 
would certainly be glad to fill the 
hiatus if proper. If the patron, having 
become reasonably familiar with the bi- 
ography of the subject, will suggest 
some thoroughly good book within the 
financial limits of the library, will state 
the publisher and price, the librarian 
will be most grateful for such intelli- 
gent interest, and will do his best to 
have the need supplied. 

The same theory of behavior should 
obtain when it happens that a desirable 
book is out. Abstractly all good peo- 
ple would wish the librarian to follow 
the policy of first come first served. 
Really the applicant, too, often implies 
that the librarian is withholding a book 
out of pure cussedness. 

The last way in which to render the 
librarian’s life more tolerable is to al- 
low that the library force cannot be 
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expected to know everything, nor even 
where it can be found. Do not ask for 
help which the least thought will show 
you no person can give, nor go off ina 
dudgeon when you are refused. To 
sum up in a word—the greatest help 
the public can give a library is to re- 
duce the hindrances to a minimum. 
Now to apply this to club work. When 
the club has decided upon a course of 
work the committees should as soon as 
possible make some estimate of the li- 
brary’s resources, and then place before 
the librarian a list of needed books not 
on theshelves. The list should be thor- 
oughly thought out, arranged in order of 
preference, and presented early enough 
that even allowing for delay it may be 
in time to serve the club. 

May I be permitted to say—it is 
hardly within my topic—that I think 
women should be called into council on 
the subject of children’s books. They 
should be requested to notice what 
books they find most interesting and 
beneficial to their children. Mistresses, 
too, should by all means help their 
maids to good reading. 

All that the patron can do for the li- 
brarian, however, is trifling enough com- 
pared with the steady service of the li- 
brarian to the public in general and to 
the club women in particular. Of course 
the well-seasoned seeker for informa- 
tion can take care of herself. I fancy 
she is rather a pleasure to the librarian 
than otherwise as she steers her way 
through the obstructions to the things 
she wants. But there are others. It 
seems like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to beg the librarian to be patient with 
ignorance. But where the need of pa- 
tience is so great perhaps the stimulus 
can never be applied too freely. Ifam- 
bition, education and gumption were 
always found in due proportion in the 
same person the librarian’s task would 
be quickly done; but unfortunately the 
first is abnormally developed. Women 
who have never had any time or op- 
portunity to learn how to arrange their 
ideas or to use material, joina club and 
are assigned a topic—not as difficult as 
the teachings of Confucius probably, 
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but in any case exceedingly perplexing. 
She has been listening to things for 
months, has been interested in some of 
them, and now she would gladly do her 
share toward the pleasure of others. 
So she comes and flings herself almost 
bodily on the library force. She does 
not know in the least what she is ask- 
ing. Well, to bolster that woman up, 
to give her courage and a little self- 
confidence in her own powers, and to 
make her enjoy her task is good mis- 
sionary business. The knowledge she 
gains in her search will probably be as 
we say superficial (as if any knowledge 
went very far below the surface), but it 
will not therefore be entirely fruitless. 
If nothing better comes cut of their in- 
tercourse they will both have touched 
the fringe of that kindness, generosity, 
and sympathy which unites in a sort 
of Freemasonry the entire intellectual 
world. 
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Editor of Pustic LIBRARIES: 

In reorganizing asmall Sunday-school 
library in this city I have tried an ex- 
periment that seems to work very well, 
the idea of which is original with me, 
although I dare say it may not be 
new, namely, using typewritten labels 
for book numbers. To use typewriting 
on the ordinary, separately cut labels, 
would, ofcourse, be impossible; but they 
can be very readily typewritten on the 
perforated sheets supplied by the Li- 
brary Bureau (37 g-j) and by Dennison. 


| 025.8 Zaj | 


The lettering stands out clearly and 
distinctly, especially after the label has 
been coated with shellac, and is much 
better than hand lettering, especially 
for thin books, on account of the nar- 
rowness of their backs. 

Lucius PaGE LANE. 
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American Library Association 
Montreal, June 9-13, 1900 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the A. L. A. for 1899-1900 was held 
October 26, at Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
eight members of the board were pres- 
ent, and also C. H. Gould of Montreal. 

Standing and special committee 
appointments, not completed at the 
previous board meeting of May 13, 
were filled. In addition, the president 
(Thwaites) and secretary (Carr) were 
named as program committee for the 
Montreal meeting, and Mr Gould as 
chairman of the local committee, with 
power to appoint other members. 
Travel arrangements are to be made 
in due time, under the direction of the 
secretary. 

Early in 1900, also, the secretary is 
to prepare a supplement to the A. L.A. 
handbook for distribution to all mem- 
bers. This is to give the names of 
officers and committees for the cur- 
rent year, additional member list and 
changes so far as reported to the treas- 
urer, the amended constitution, and an 
outline of the program for the Montreal 
meeting. 

After a full discussion of the pros and 
cons, and local circumstances, the dates 
fixed upon for that meeting were June 
7 to 13, 1900. Business sessions to be- 
gin Friday morning, 8th, and post-con- 
ference trip Wednesday evening, 13th; 
the intervening Sunday to be free for 
rest or individual use. 

It is expected that one session of 
each day shall be of a general nature; 
one devoted to section meetings and 
like purposes, and one to local features. 
The subject of library work with chil- 
dren will receive marked attention; and 
others that concern both librarians and 
library trustees or directors jointly, will 
be brought forward for consideration 
as special features of the meeting at 
Montreal. H. J. Carr. 
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Maps and Charts in the Public 
Library* 
R. S. Fletcher, Buffalo public library 


The subject of maps and charts, so 
far as I can find out, has always been 
more or less, usually more, of a “thorn 
in the flesh” to librarians. What little 
experience I have had myself has been 
enough to make me appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the problem; but I supposed 
that it had been solved elsewhere long 
ago, and that collections of maps, satis- 
factorily and conveniently arranged, 
accessible not only to those in charge, 
but to the public, doing the good work 
that such a collection is capable of 
doing, existed in many of our libraries. 
But my faith was destined to receive a 
rude shock. I had gone to the Library 
journal, thinking to find there abundant 
material, the record of experiments 
that became success, and the first article 
to which I turned opened as follows: 
Don’t try to find a convenient form of 
arrangement for maps; there is none; 
and this was given as an axiom from 
the proceedings of the A. L. A. at the 
Lake Placid conference in 1894. 

I do not believe any system of ar- 
ranging maps can be found which would 
prove satisfactory in all libraries. It is 
an individual problem for each of us, 
one that we must consider according to 
the size of our collection, the resources 
at our command, and the nature of the 
requests we receive. 

We have heard of the difficulties 
others experienced; we have even been 
warned against trying to find any con- 
venient arrangement of our maps and 
charts, and we have gone on consigning 
them to oblivion in dark corners and 
on dusty shelves, any place, in short, 
where they would not occupy valuable 
space. I cannot believe that we appre- 
ciate the large part they might play in 
our libraries if we only gave them the 
opportunity. They are of fully as much 
interest and value to the student or 
reader as the stereopticon views with 
which the lecturer takes you on a voy- 





_Read before the New York state library association at 
Niagara Falls, Oct. 14, 1899. 
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age to foreign countries, or unfolds to 
you the marvels of science. Without 
the views the lecture loses half its in- 
terest; without the maps, how true an 
idea can the reader obtain of the his- 
tory of the world or the development 
of nations? But the inquiries for maps 
are véry few, and we have a good atlas, 
or even several, to which we can refer 
readers. As well refer a man who 
wished to study European history to 
the encyclopedias. Let it be known 
that your library contains a good col- 
lection of maps, which it should arrange 
so as to be easily accessible, and I ven- 
ture to say that the number of inquir- 
ies you receive will be surprisingly in- 
creased. 

Making a collection of maps, and 
keeping it up properly, means a certain 
expenditure, both of money and time. 
But why not? You do not begrudge 
these things in your reference room— 
your room for newspapers and _ period- 
icals—or your room for some special 
collection in history or literature; and 
I want you to be persuaded that your 
maps are nearly, if not equally, as im- 
portant as these. The obstacles in the 
way of a convenient and satisfactory 
arrangement of maps are due to inher- 
ent qualities of the maps themselves. 
They come literally in all shapes and 
sizes, as if their publishers vied with 
each other in striving to make them as 
diversified as possible. They vary from 
the large roller map of six feet or more 
in length to the flat map scarce six 
inches square. Human ingenuity has 
thus far failed of devising any form of 
case or rack or portfolio which will 
accommodate them all together, and 
yet have them accessible. 

What have libraries done to over- 
come the difficulties confronting them. 
The majority have adopted one of two 
methods. Possibly the more common 
of the two is that by which the maps 
are arranged in portfolios. This ap- 
plies, of course, only to the flat maps, 
those in roller form being suspended in 
racks or merely stood on end in cup- 
boards 

These portfolios are usually made of 
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heavy newspaper board, bound at back 
and sides with strong cloth. Each 
portfolio would bear its number, or be 
designated in some way according to 
your system of classification, and would 
contain the maps ofa certain locality 
or state or country, as the number of 
your maps would require. The very 
large maps have to be cut up, as their 
size entirely precludes the making of 
portfolios large enough to hold them 
in their original state. 


The maps would of course be ar- 
ranged in each portfolio, chronolog- 
ically, or however it might seem best, 
and by means of your index or catalog 
any particular map could easily and 
quickly be referred to. This scheme 
has a number of advantages to recom- 
mend it, among them being the lessened 
chances of losing or misplacing the 
maps, and the very good protection af- 
fordedthem. Shelves or cases of some 
sort must necessarily be provided for 
accommodating the portfolios, but they 
can be plain and inexpensive. 

The other method is to arrange the 
maps in drawer cases. We have em- 
ployed this method in Buffalo. Up to 
a short time ago we kept all our flat 
maps in one large case containing I0 
drawers. The dimensions of this case 
may be interesting; it was about 5 % feet 
deep by 4% wide by 3% high. There 
was ample capacity, but there was also 
a defect on which we had not counted. 
The drawers being so very large it was 
impossible to construct them strong 
enough to bear much weight. Uptoa 
certain point they were all right, be- 
yond that point they would give way. 
Another disadvantage that appeared 
was in the case of the very small maps, 
which were continually and most unac- 
countably getting lost in the recesses 
of the drawers. So we got a smaller 
edition of the first case and have put 
into that all the maps below a certain 
size, thus relieving the congestion of the 
first, and giving us considerable room 
for future growth. For our roller maps 
we have a large wall case, finished in- 
side with racks on which the maps rest, 
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while as a means of referring to them 
we have an ordinary Hartshorn roller 
case, in which the maps can be sus- 
pended. 

We are fortunate in having a special 
room for our maps but unfortunate in 
its location, so that the maps have to be 
consulted in the reference room; not a 
very satisfactory plan. The ideal map 
room should be spacious and well 
lighted, and contain a large table on 
which the maps can be spread for con- 
sultation. We are far from the ideal in 
Buffalo; but we have accomplished 
this, which is, after all, the main thing: 
we have our maps so arranged that we 
are able to tell a visitor what we have, 
and from these get him the ones he 
wants. Some day we hope to possess 
a map department that we will be glad 
to have examined critically; for the 
present we are simply doing the best we 
can. And that is what I want to urge 
on each one of you who has anything 
to do with maps. Don’t wait till your 
trustees give you a beautiful room, with 
all the most approved appliances. De- 
vise some means of making your maps 
accessible, and believe that in this case, 
at any rate, half a loaf is very much 
better than none at all. 

A letter from the Boston public li- 
brary, in answer to one I wrote asking 
for information as to how they cared for 
their maps, reads as follows: 

The bulk of the collection of maps is 
kept in large cabinets with open sliding 
shelves, the loose maps being inclosed 
in large portfclios. The cabinets and 
shelves are numbered, and as each 
individual map is cataloged it is fairly 
easy to consult any particular map. 
The chief objections to the arrange- 
ment are the necessarily large size and 
clumsiness of the portfolios, and the 
fact that the open cabinets admit a 
great deal of dust. Small folder maps 
in covers, atlases, etc., under folio size, 
are kept upon ordinary shelves like 
books. For reference use in the Bates’ 
hall reading-room, a selection of large 
atlases is kept in two special cases, 
with horizontal shelves and reading- 
desk tops. For the exhibition of large 
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sheet maps there are two Jenkins’ re- 
volving map racks, which have been 
found to be very satisfactory. They 
hold a large number of maps, which 
are kept in good shape and clean, and 
are easily handled. As far as possible 
we avoid keeping roller wall maps. 
The old collection is being gradually 
taken from the rollers and cut up on 
folders to fit the portfolios. A few 
specially valuable roller maps, which 
would be injured by folding, are stored 
in a special case on top of the cabinets. 

If weall had the facilities of the Bos- 
ton public library we could undoubt- 
edly write an equally satisfactory letter. 

As far as the cataloging and classify- 
ing of maps goes, there are no difficul- 
ties to be met with other than those 
that arise with books. By all means 
have a separate index or catalog for the 
maps, it will be found much more con- 
venient than keeping the cards in the 
regular catalog. A great many maps, 
mostly those published by the govern- 
ment, can be obtained free. Nearly all 
the Canadian maps issued by the Crown 
lands commission may be had for the 
asking. As to mounting the maps on 
cloth, it is always advisable if you feel 
that you can do it. It means a great 
deal longer life for the map, and makes 
them much easier to handle. Our plan 
is to mount only those maps which we 
find are going to be used a good deal. 
If perchance you are going to buy a 
drawer case, be sure that the drawers 
are made witha cover at the back, say 
six inches wide. It prevents the maps 
from slipping out there, as they often 
do, and being mutilated when the 
drawer above is opened. 

In our open shelf room at Buffalo, 
we keep a selection of books on some 
topic of current interest, as our new 
possessions in the East, or the present 
crisis in South Africa. We find if we 
hang a map near by, illustrating the 
territories in question, that the demand 
for the books is very largely increased, 
quite often beyond our ability to sat- 
isfy it. 
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Indian Day at Michigan City (Ind.) 
Library 


On Saturday, October 21, an Indian 
day was held in the Michigan City (Ind.) 
public library. Two weeks before a 
notice had been published in the even- 
ing papers, and posted in the library, 
announcing the day, and requesting 
loans for an exhibit of Indian curios 
and relics, Indian blankets, pictures, etc. 
Later personal visits were made to the 
public and parochial schools, and the 
pupils were invited to contribute to the 
exhibit any relics in their possession, 
to attend it themselves and to bring 
their parents. 

In response to our general and per- 
sonal requests a large number of valua- 
ble and interesting articles were brought 
in or gathered from house to house. A 
room on the second floor of the library, 
devoted to the use of literary clubs, 
was chosen for the exhibit. The walls, 
which are covered with olive green bur- 
lap, were hung with brilliant Navajo 
blankets, Aztec serapes and fine skins. 
On the blankets and on the interven- 
ing wall-spaces were hung moccasins, 
pouches, dolls, snowshoes, whips, bows 
and arrows, war clubs, and all manner 
of Indian belongings and relics. A 
powder-horn which once belonged to 
Daniel Boone, a sword which went 
through the Black Hawk war, and a 
necklace of Buffalo teeth, formerly 
worn by a Sioux chief, were of especial 
interest. 

In one corner was hung a string of 
birch bark canoes of all styles and sizes. 
Above the fireplace a panel of Bur- 
bank’s highly colored Indian studies 
was surrounded by pipe-racks of Indian 
heads, holding a variety of genuine In- 
dian pipes, among them the pipe of 
Chief Running Antelope, and the peace 
pipe of the famous chief, Sitting Bull. 
A fine collection of Aztec and Zuni In- 
dian pottery was arranged on the man- 
telpiece below. On a wall-space near 
was grouped a large collection of pho- 
tographs of Indian subjects taken in 
New Mexico by a local photographer. 

In the center of the room a large 
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showcase, loaned by one of the mer- 
chants of the city, was filled with smaller 
curios and relics of every description. 
We had founda number of surprisingly 
fine collections of Indian arrow-heads, 
spears, battle-axes, etc., among them 
several unique and valuable specimens. 
Many of these had been dug up near 
Michigan City, and were of especial lo- 
cal interest. The school children were 
greatly interested in bringing contribu- 
tions of arrow-heads, or any small relics 
which they might possess, and these 
were given a prominent position in the 
showcase, all articles being carefully 
labeled with the owner’s names. 

In acorner of the room a picturesque 
wigwam of skins was given the last 
touch of reality by a huge kettle sus- 
pended just inside. Inan opposite cor- 
ner stood a shock of Indian corn. 
Branches of bitter-sweet berries and 
of oak leaves were used effectively. for 
decoration, not onlyin the exhibit room, 
but on the marble stairway and through- 
out the building. 

At the toot of the staircase a screen 
was placed covered with a group of 
Burbank’s Indian heads. Another 
screen in the children’s room, and va- 
rious wall-spaces, were covered with In- 
dian pictures in black and white. On 
the blackboard was written in bright 
chalks a list of new Indian books, and 
in a case and on tables were placed all 
the Indian books in the library for the 
inspection of both children and older 
people. 

For several days before the exhibit 
short articles were contributed to the 
evening papers calling attention to In- 
dian day. One of these described some 
of the rarer curios to be displayed, an- 
other gave a list of the best Indian 
books in the library. 

When the doors were opened on the 
morning of Indian day nearly a hun- 
dred school children were waiting out- 
side, and during the day and evening 
over two thousand persons of all ages 
and classes visited the exhibit. Among 
these were many whom the library had 
not before been able to reach, and many 
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new applicants for the use of books 
were registered. 

So great was the enthusiasm and in- 
terest shown that it was decided to 
keep the exhibit open through the fol- 
lowing week. A number of young la- 
dies assisted us in taking charge of the 
room, the exhibit was well advertised 
during the week, additional relics were 
brought in each day, and the attendance 
was large throughout. On the last day 
of the exhibit a list of all the contribu- 
tors to the loan collection was printed 
in the evening papers, with acknowl- 
edgments to them and to the young la- 
dies who assisted in arranging and tak- 
ing charge of the exhibit. 

The teachers in the public schools 
devoted some time to the discussion of 
Indian history and customs during the 
week, and the library was thronged 
with school children in search of In- 
dian books. An indirect result of the 
exhibition was a gift of $300 for the 
purchase of books, and the effort made 
has directly resulted in an enormous 
stimulation of interest in the work of 
the library. 

MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN. 


An Envelope Library 


To make an envelope library, take 
10 envelopes, and put either a short 
story, an essay, or illustrated article in 
each. Lay the envelopes lengthwise 
before you, and rule off a space at the 
top in which to write the words, En- 
velope library no. 1, Envelope library 
no. 2, and so on through the series of 
10. Rule off a space at the bottom in 
which to write the name of the story or 
article, and the author’s name. When 
the envelopes are filled tie the 10 to- 
gether with a dainty ribbon and send 
them where they will do the most good. | 
For use in hospitals these dainty pack- 
ages of stories have proved very satis- 
factory. Weary convalescents, and es- 
pecially those never visited by friends, 
are not only pleased with the gift, but 
are relieved from the fatigue that ac- 
companies the holding of a heavy book 
or magazine — Youth's companion. 
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Weare obliged to call again for scarce 
numbers of Pusiic LisrARIEs. We shall 
be glad to pay a reasonable amount tor 
the following: June, 1896; October, 1897; 
February, 1898; April, 1898; October, 
1898; November, 1898; January, 1899; 
June, 1899; October, 1899. 


One of the good things that have 
occurred lately has been the appoint- 
ment of Charles Orr of Cleveland asa 
member of the Ohio library commission. 
Mr Orr is fully abreast of the times in 
the library movement, and will be an 
efficient officer. In this appointment 
Governor Bushnell has pursued the 
policy which he has maintained toward 
the state library and its work through- 
out his administration, and which has 
helped to put the institution on a sub- 
stantial basis. Ohio is fast nearing the 
front rank in library matters, and there 
is much in her attitude toward the work 
that is worthy of imitation. 


OnE of the commendable things in 
connection with the Iowa library asso- 
ciation meeting was the fact that many 
of the librarians in attendance were 
there at the expense of the library which 
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they represented. This is as it should 
be in all libraries. The state library 
association is in one sense a tool for 
improving the condition of the various 
libraries, and it is part of the duties of 
the trustees to furnish the librarians 
every tool possible to improve the 
grade of the work to be performed. 
More particularly is this the case where 
the salary of the librarian puts it out of 
her power to spend the necessary funds 
to furnish the tools herself without sac- 
rifice on her part, a thing that no pub- 
licly supported institution in America 
has a right to ask. 


THE small attendance of state libra- 
rians at the recent meeting in Indian- 
apolis would seem to be a strong argu- 
ment in favor of holding the meetings 
at the time of the annual meeting of 
the A.L. A. If the state library is to 
become, as it should, the center or base 
of the library movement of the state, it 
certainly must be part of and in close 
touch with other library movements 
both national and local. There is no 
reason not resting entirely with the 
state librarians themselves, why they 
cannot have just as effective and valu- 
able meetings in conjunction with the 
A. L. A. as is at all possible at a differ- 
ent time and ina separate place. At 
the meeting at Indianapolis only five 
state librarians appeared, and only two 
others gave sign that they had any no- 
tion of coming. With the rates ac- 
corded the larger body, certainly it is 
reasonable to suppose that more would 
attend a meeting held at the same time 
and place with the A. L. A. without any 
loss of interest or inconvenience. State 
librarians as a class need the library 
atmosphere prevailing at a large meet- 
ing, and will there have a good oppor- 
tunity to measure themselves and their 
work more accurately with other libra- 
ries. 

The state libraries which have done 
most effective work in the whole library 
movement, and which have been lifted 
out of nocuous desuetude, are in the 
hands, for the most part, of members of 
the A.L.A. There is no good reason on 
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the face of things why the state libra- 
rians should meet at a different time 
and place from the rest of the library 
workers, and many reasons why they 
should not do so. 


THERE is something wrong with the 
ideals of a library when day after day, 
year after year those in charge of its 
efforts remain untouched by the spirit 
of kindliness, of helpfulness, toward 
its patrons. In recent conversation 
two or three attendants at the loan 
desk of a library were heard to lament 
that their position did not afford op- 
portunity to get in touch with the real 
work of the library; that their duties 
brought them in contact with tiresome 
people who were a burden rather than 
a help. What to say or do to such 
people is a problem. All around them 
are great waves of that indefinable 
something called the library spirit, that 
in its sphere is tireless in doing all the 
good it can, in all the ways it can, to 
all the people it can To the people 
at the loan desk, as has been pointed 
out over and over again, is given to do 
the greatest inspirational work of the 
library. What the library stands for in 
the community is determined largely 
by the atmosphere created at the de- 
livery counter. If, in spite of all these 
things, no enthusiasm over the oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with the 
great body of readers, and ministering 
in a courteous way, and with the spirit 
of helpfulness to one’s fellow-man, re- 
freshes and supports the workers’ souls, 
surely the library field is not the place 
intended for the efforts of these people, 
and the library that is serving the pub- 
lic by such means is not serving its true 
purpose. Special attention is called to 
the article on The library spirit, by Miss 
Eastman, in the October number of 
Pustic Liprariegs, and to the address 
of Miss Countryman, on Contact with 
the public, in the November number. 


No one can dispute the fact of the 
great value the codperative interests of 
the women’s clubs and their federations 
have been to the development and ex- 
tension of library work. In the states 
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where the greatest progress has been 
made in these matters, it will be found 
that the clubs have been sympathetic 
and active in forwarding the plans of 
the library movements. Of course there 
is in a sense a personal interest in this 
position of clubs, as the libraries on the 
other hand have been the greatest help 
to the clubs toward accomplishing the 
purposes for which they are organized. 
When the sympathy is mutual and the 
coéperation is effective, each organiza- 
tion must have a clear understanding 
of the views and position of the others. 
This is well brought out in Miss Dean’s 
paper in this number of Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES. 

There are exceptional cases, as has 
appeared in the recent meetings, where 
women prominent in club work have 
undertaken to enlighten those present 
concerning the history of the work which 
was made ina large measure by some 
of her audience. If club women would 
only realize that it isnot necessary, when 
talking to librarians, to retrace the his- 
tory of the library movement and its 
objects, fromancient days down through 
time to Franklin and Harvard—that li- 
brarians worthy of the name are famil- 
iar with all this—they would have time 
to present in an attractive way the real 
wants which they have, and which they 
wish the librarian to supply. When 
this point is reached the librarian will 
be more ready to meet them half way, 
and less apt to vote them an additional 
burden and atrial that requires patience 
to bear. 

The work of the women’s clubs may 
find a place in the library itself in the 
preparation of bibliographies on the 
subjects to be studied, and suggestive 
lists gleaned from outside sources, not 
available perhaps to the librarian, or, if 
available, laid aside for that time which 
never comes to take them up. 

The tactful librarian may organize an 
efficient, sympathetic corps of workers, 
ready to respond to the desires of the 
club members, by giving to them the 


‘privileges and opportunities which will 


enable them to become familiar with 
the resources and objects of the library. 
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College Section 


Arranging a small college library 
Mrs Gertrude R. Colborn 


In a small college library the need 
hardest to realize is the need of a libra- 
rian Books come and are taken care 
of as a matter of course, but the idea of 
a librarian, an outsider, if not scouted 
by the trustees and resented by the fac- 
ulty, is put into the future along with 
the possibility of a library building. If 
they could realize that their books 
might be so marked and arranged for 
them that the usefulness of their library 
would be increased, and its care simpli- 
fied, would not our colleges and schools 
have that much done long before they 
would tolerate, or could afford, a per- 
manent librarian? 

We will suppose that you are asked 
to put in order such a library, and to 
do it in term time, with the books in 
constant use. In this formative age of 
library work, the best way, it seems to 
me, is not to order all the supplies you 
think you may need, but to work on 
short allowance, and so compel from 
yourself devices, which must be useful 
as experiments, mayhap as warnings. 
I will give you the results of an experi- 
ment in some rules which I have laid 
down for myself, rather than the details 
of all of my valuable mistakes, and I 
invite criticism and questions at any 
and every point. 

In Pusric Lisraries for April (4:139) 
an article, entitled, Some suggestions in 
regard to the use of the Dewey deci- 
mal classification, has this: 

I once asked an experienced classi- 
fier what she did when she made a mis- 
take. I don’t make any, she replied. 
When I classify a book in a certain 
place, the fact that it is put there makes 
that the right place. If I started to 
change things I should have been ina 
lunatic asylum long ago. Andthe writer 
adds in closing, Verily these are the 
words of wisdom. 

In a public library, yes; but what is 
the salvation of a public librarian would 
be the damnation of a college librarian. 
In a college library, in cases of doubt 
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as to how a book shall be classified, 
consult the instructors who are to use 
it, and let them decide where it shall 
stand, for the library is only an inci- 
dental growth in college life. It must 
be shaped to its uses, not its uses to it. 

Public library training and experi- 
ence will not avail for all college li- 
brary problems. Fiction in a college 
library is not, as in a public library, the 
large popular class, requiring three fig- 
ures to the author letter, but, studied 
as literature, goes in 813, 823, 833, etc. 
Neither should biography be gathered 
into one great alphabet, but carefully 
classified in 920, or scattered through 
the library. In either case lives of lit- 
erary personages should go with letters 
in 816, 826, 836, etc. One question is 
whether to carry literature to the period 
of time division: You do not want, as in 
the A. L. A. catalog for a popular li- 
brary, all the books in one subject di- 
vision to stand in one alphabet, but 
general surveys of the field together, 
and after that individual writers in that 
field, whether grouped by periods of 
time or in one alphabet. The period 
division is more scholarly, the other 
easier. It is easier and quicker to find 
(and to replace),e. g., Keats’ poems and 
Kipling’s ballads both in the K’s in 
821 than Keats in the K’s in 821.7 and 
Kipling in 821.8. Where the students 
are to be, to any extent, their own li- 
brarians, the quicker way is better. If 
the time division is not to be used, let 
general works on English poetry stand 
in 821.0, before 821 (.1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
understood), a compromise between the 
public library one alphabet, and the 
period division of from five to nine al- 
phabets. 

Before disarranging one thing from 
its old order make a preliminary shelf 
list by which to rearrange, going over 
the library book by book as it stands, 
giving to each volume its new call num- 
ber subject to correction. For this you 
will need: classification book; author 
tables; consulting catalogs (A. L. A. 
and others); V slips; pencil and eraser. 

When the preliminary shelf-list is 
correct, and the corresponding call 
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number has been written (in pencil) in 
each book, they are ready for the labels. 
For these I adapted, with good working 
results, the color scheme used in the 
L. B. analytical catalog cards, using 
white only where the call number indi- 
cates fully the contents of the book. 
For bibliography, dark blue; for bio- 
graphical sketch of author, green; for 
criticism or critical notes, buff. This 
scheme might be further extended. In 
my own experiments I used pink to 
show historical books in unbroken sets 
of Carlyle and Irving, and historical 
notes in Scottish ballads; light blue 
to show religious bearings of books. in 
100, 300, 900. It should be no more 
difficult to get L. B colored labels than 
to get plain, white, ungummed ones. 
When the labeling is done and you 
are ready for the transformation scene, 
rearrange by preliminary shelf-list, us- 
ing shelf labels. Now the fun will be- 
gin. I overheard one student saying to 
another, ‘I don’t suppose I shall ever 
learn where the books are again.” I 
laughed, and she hastened to make 
amends: “I know you are trying to help 
us,” she said, “but really and truly I can’t 
find anything any more.” It seemed 
marvelous to them that I could at once 
put my hand on what they wanted. It 
was ‘a small, red book about so large, 
-which used to stand right here,” or 
“right here’; or it was ‘‘a book that 
looked something like this,” or “like 
this.” I asked the questions I needed 
to know, and as we neared the shelf on 
which it stood she pounced upon it 


over my shoulder with the glad cry: | 


“Ob, here it is!” murmuring, “why, I 
thought it was bound—like—er—(some 
other book).” 

Your duty now is to explain the clas- 
sification. 

1) That the binding makes no differ- 
ence, but what the book is about. 2) 
Open your classification book and show 
the whole system at a glance, with the 
use of the relative index. 3) Going 
back to the shelves. show the subject 
divisions marked off by shelf labels. 
Call attention tothe agreement between 
the number on the shelf label, on the 
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book label, and in the Relative index; 
and point out that that number is the 
subject indicator in every case. 4) Ex- 
plain the author mark, volume mark, 
and 5) the color scheme, and never re- 
member that you have gone over the 
matter before. It will not be long 
before they are using the system as 
though nothing had happened. Better 
than that, they will wonder how they 
ever got along without it. 

The library being classified, ar- 
ranged, and explained, all is done that 
we started out todo. But suppose,they 
can afford to have more work done. 
They wanta catalog. Do they not also 
need a charging system? They may 
think not, that their books are for ref- 
erence only. But fines and prohibitions 
do not locate lost books, and if they can 
have a charging system which is alsoa 
shelf-list, and thereby kill two or three 
birds with one stone—that is different! 

The charging system may consist 
simply of two sets of cards, book cards 
and borrower’s cards, both kept on file 
at the charging desk. For the book 
cards use the same color scheme as in 
the colored labels. (The Library Bu- 
reau sent me six colors, besides white. ) 
The borrower’s cards should make a 
complete list of every teacher, student, 
classroom, or other place of deposit. 
Tally is kept between the two sets of 
cards like this: Miss Western wishes to 
borrow Tennyson’s poems, and brings 
the book to the desk to be charged. 
Its label number is 821-T2 (or 821.8 
Tz). Look for the book card in the 
numerically arranged book file, and 
take it out; then for Miss Western’s 
card in the alphabetically arranged bor- 
rower’s file and take it out. On the 
book card write her call number, Ws, 
and the date. On her card the book 
call number, 821-T2, andthe date. Miss 
Western is thus doubly bound while 
these two cards are kept on file among 
the “outs.” When she returns the book 
she simply lays it on the charging desk 
and goes her way. From the book is 
found the book card, and from that her 
card. On each is marked date of re- 
turn, and they are filed again with the 
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“ins.” The transaction is quick and 
silent, saves the wear and tear of open- 
ing and shutting and marking in the 
book itself, saves the time and expense 
of book pockets, and for statistics it is 
quite full. But it does not tell the bor- 
rower when to return the book. 

But you were to stay to make a cat- 
alog. The charging system is part of 
it, and is not completed first, but all 
the cards are made at one handling of 
the books. Three entries are necessary 
to a catalog which shall be a complete 
finding list. It must make a chain of 
evidence running from card to card and 
picked up from the slightest clue. Such 
isa dictionary catalog. But here again 
public library standards do not apply 
to college libraries. Analytics being 
provided for in the color scheme, two 
out of the three remaining entries of a 
dictionary catalog are unnecessary in a 
college library. 1) Title entries are not 
needed where fiction is studied as liter- 
ature. 2) Subject entries are superfluous 
where everyone understands and uses 
the Relative index with the D.C. This 
leaves author entries, which we want. 
The third entry isin the Accession book, 
and is the first of the three to be made. 
Go around the library turning on edge 
each book of the first year’s purchase 
or gift, and accession in shelf-list order, 
year by year, making at the same time 
for each book the other two entries— 
author card, and book card of the 
charging system. 

It is well for the library if those who 
are to have charge of it have been 
working with you from the beginning, 
and the very best proof that your work 
has been good will be that they can get 
along without you after you are gone. 


Colorado—The library of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado contains about 21,500v. 
Its growth has been substantial rather 
than rapid. Built upon a working basis 
it has grown to be respectably strong in 
special lines of college work, but lacks a 
symmetrical rounding out in the gener- 
als. Its habitat, until this summer, was 
the third story of our main building, 
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but, in consideration of the rapidly in- 
creasing weight, it was deemed safer to 
place it in the basement, where it now 
awaits a separate building of its own. 
After a liberal appropriation made by 
the legislature at its last session, the 
prospect of a new library building 
seemed encouraging, but the failure of 
the revenue measures to provide for 
increased state expenses, and all of 
the generously voted appropriations, 
has not only deferred our realization 
thereof, but will, I fear, very materially 
affect our book purchases during the 
present period. 

We use the Dewey classification and 
follow it quite religiously, though 
obliged, not infrequently, to acknowl- 
edge its deficiencies. Ours is a diction- 
ary catalog, on typewritten cards, with 
frequent contents and duplications. 

The library is made much use of by 
the students, and though books are al- 
lowed out a great circulation is not de- 
sired, but, supplementing the labora- 
tory method of class work employed 
generally in the departments, we aim 
to make it a workroom of investigation 
and research. This makes the hbrary 
the center of the college system—its 
heart and core. It is unnecessary to 
say that its importance and value can- 
not be overestimated. 


Harvard—The last college year, 1898— 
1899, has been marked by the receipt of 
an extraordinary number of gifts, 7096v. 
and 12,448 pamphlets, a larger number 
of volumes than has ever been received 
by gift before, except in the year 1889- 
1890, when the accessions were slightly 
larger. These gifts included several of 
specialinterestandimportance. Among 
them are 446v. bought at the Schefer 
sale in Paris, relating to the European 
wars with Turkey and the Eastern 
question, the gift of J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, of Boston; about 300v., relating 
mostly to Polish and Russian history, 
the gift of Asst. Prof. A. C. Coolidge; 
325v. and 1000 pamphlets of Judeo- 
German literature, collected by Leo 
Wiener in Northernand Eastern Europe 
and presented to the library by him; 
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about 125v. and 700 pamphlets repre- 
senting the Judeo-German literature 
of America, given by Messrs Morris & 
Loeb, of New York. From Mrs Justin 
Winsor have been received 255v. from 
the library of the late librarian of the uni- 
versity, bequeathed to the college library 
by him. Among these are the mss. of 
his life of Garrick, and other material 
collected by him relating to the same 
subject. About 2500v. have come to 
the library from the estate of Prof. 
Guerney, who died in 1886, a large por- 
tion of his library having been received 
by the college library at that time. 
Fitzedward Hall has sent to the library 
from England two cases of valuable 
Oriental books, numbering 387v. The 
Viking club of Boston, a company of 
Norwegians, resident in and about the 
city, has presented 150v. of modern 
Norwegian literature in uniform bind- 
ings. Dr O. B. Henshaw, of the class 
of 1893, a private in the Brooklyn In- 
vincibles, who died at Camp Alger July 
4, 1898, bequeathed to the library his 
philosophical collection, numbering 
about 150v. From the estate of the 
late Col. Henry Lee, of the class of 
1836, and from the widow of Capt. 
George E. Schmitt, instructor in Ger- 
man in Harvard college from 18<6 to 
1863, and captain in the Twentieth 
Massachusetts volunteers during the 
Civil war, other accessions have been 
received. 


Illinois—The University of Illinois li- 
brary is fortunate among college libra- 
ries in having a reference librarian and 
a separate reference room. The west 
wing of the building is devoted to the 
reference room. Along the south side 
of this room, below and between the 
windows, are arranged the general ref- 
erence books, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, handbooks, etc. The 
shelves on the opposite wall are filled 
with reserved books, taken at the re- 
quest of instructors from the general 
collection, and placed in the reference 
room for class use. At one end of the 
room stands a large catalog case con- 
taining the printed cards of the John 
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Crerar library of Chicago, for the use 
of such protessors and students as have 
need to consult the larger collection of 
scientific works in that library. These 
cards are arranged by call number, and 
an author index to them has been made 
by copying each author’s name and the 
call numbers of his books upon a thin 
card, and arranging these cards alpha- 
betically. Besides the regular collec- 
tion kept in the reference room, peri- 
odicals and government documents are 
regarded as reference books and are 
much used. 

When the needs of a class demand 
that all the accessible material on a 
certain subject be brought together, a 
list is made, either by the reference li- 
brarian herself or by some member of 
the library school under her direction, 
and the books are placed in the refer- 
ence room. The lists are posted near the 
books as guides to the students in their 
reading, and are used a great deal; in 
the case of the work of large classes the 
same list must often be handled two or 
three hundred times. The same work 
is done for college debates, oratorical 
contests, and for individuals who have 
papers to prepare for class work. 

In addition to making out reference 
lists for students, every effort is made 
to teach them to find their own mate- 
rial. With this in view there is a class 
in general reference which aims, by 
means of lectures and questions, to fa- 
miliarize the students with the general 
indexes and common reference books. 
This course is open to all connected 
with the university. 


Princeton— The Chancellor Green Li- 
brary (which is the reference library 
and reading room) is being reroofed, 
and in part redecorated. While these 
improvements are in progress the exhi- 
bition room of the new building is be- 
ing used as reading-room. 

The eighth and latest so-called 
“Seminary library” to receive special 
endowment for books is that of Euro- 
pean history, for which considerable 
purchases are now being made. 
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National Association of State Li- 
brarians 


The second annual meeting of the 
National association of state librarians 
convened in Indianapolis October 24. 
The assembly was welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Mount, who in the course of his 
remarks called attention to the various 
lines along which the state had at- 
tained a noted position. Indiana sent 
more men to the front during the civil 
war in proportion to its inhabitants 
than any state in the Union, and is the 
only state which has erected a monu- 
ment “in memory of the valorous deeds 
of the silent dead.” It has the largest 
school fund proportionately of any 
state in the Union, and no spot within 
the borders of the state is beyond the 
hearing of the bells of the free schools. 
Compulsory education laws require that 
all children of a certain age attend 
school. Universities, colleges, and nor- 
mals abound in the state. If there ever 
existed a time when Indiana was open 
to adverse criticism on account of illit- 
eracy, and the governor repudiated with 
emphasis the slanders which have gone 
abroad concerning Indiana, that time 
is in the eternal past. Indiana was the 
first state to adopt the rural delivery of 
mail, and the daily press, which is fully 
abreast with the march of progress, is 
carried to the doors of the farming com- 
munity. Improved roads, telephones, 
and rapid transit abound in the state. 
All conventions that have for their pur- 
pose the elevation of mankind, or the 
betterment of intellectual, social, moral, 
and financial conditions, are welcomed 
to Indiana. Governor Mount called at- 
tention to the importance of the work 
which librarians are engaged in, and 
said that township libraries and circulat- 
ing libraries are worthy of the highest 
consideration. ‘With all thy getting, 


get understanding, for the merchandise 
of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold.” 

Arthur H. Chase, state librarian of 
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New Hampshire, responded, thanking 
the governor for the welcome extended, 
and dwelt briefly on the new library 
movement in which the librarian was 
expected to be something else besides 
a bookworm, and to be capable of man- 
aging the affairs of these public insti- 
tutions carefully and economically. 

Judge Daniel Wait Howe followed 
in an address replete with good humor, 
and, in the course of his talk, referred 
to the fact that libraries were respon- 
sible for the engendering ofa better civ- 
ilization. He mentioned that the first 
library established in the western terri- 
tory was founded at Marietta, Ohio, and 
that it was known as the ‘“‘coonskin li- 
brary,” from the fact that the books were 
obtained in exchange for skins, prin- 
cipally those of coons. He recalled the 
fact that he had seen Governor Mount 
some thirty-six years ago on the field at 
Chickamauga, where they were tendered 
a reception by a few representatives of 
the states of Georgia, Alabama, and 
others of the confederacy, which, if not 
cordial, was decidedly warm, and that 
he now, through the influence of higher 
education, was able to give them a re- 
ception in which the elements of good 
will and cordiality were blended. 

J. P. Dunn, former state librarian of 
Indiana, followed with an interesting 
and practical talk, in which he asserted 
that the lack of dignity of the state 
library, and the lack of respect which 
it engendered in the public mind, were 
accountable for the low ebb in the prog- 
ress of its efforts. The library to be 
useful must be a respected institution, 
and there is much room for improve- 
ment among state libraries in this con- 
nection. The first mission of the state 
library is to the state legislatures, in 
providing them with documents which 
shall assist them in promoting the work 
which they have to do 

A great benefit to be derived, he said, 
from the formation of an association of 
this character was the prevention of two 
or three states experimenting on new 
laws exactly on the same lines. By dis- 
tributing state documents this, he said, 
could be avoided. He heartily advo- 
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cated the elimination of politics from 
the appointments to the office, and de- 
plored the fact that as soon as an offi- 
cer who went conscientiously about his 
work became useful to the state in 
which he was serving, political decapi- 
tation ended his career. 

At the close of Mr Dunn’s remarks 
the meeting adjourned, and some little 
time was spent in exchanging greetings 
among those present. 

The morning session on Wednesday 
was late in beginning work, owing to 
the tardy appearance of the librarians. 
At 10:30 State Librarian Henry of In- 
diana called the meeting to order. The 
first paper was read by C. B. Galbreath, 
state librarian of Ohio, on Classifying 
and cataloging in the’state library. Mr 
Galbreath’s paper appears elsewhere in 
this number. 

At the close of Mr Galbreath’s paper, 
Mr Chase presented the rather radical 
argument of filling sets of special re- 
ports by breaking up the documentary 
journals among state publications and 
miscellaneous reports in the govern- 
mental documents. 

Miss Hasse, of the New York public 
library, objected to breaking up the sets, 
as it would destroy the utility of the in- 
dexes and catalogs already prepared by 
the government, besides leaving mutil- 
ated the set of government documents, 
and at the same time give a mutilated 
copy of the set which it is attempted to 
complete, since many of these reports in 
the executive and miscellaneous docu- 
ments lack title-pages and contents. 

Miss Hasse called attention to an ef- 
fort which is to be made by the United 
States state department to furnish a 
bibliography of the publications of the 
different countries represented in the 
United States consular service. 

Mr Galbreath objected to the classi- 
fication by subject recommended by Mr 
Chase, as this would also destroy the use 
of the catalog of government publica- 
tions. He preferred to use the natural 
arrangement of congress, and to use 
therewith the catalog of the documents. 
Attention was called to the Indiana law, 
which provides that the documentary 
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journal] shall bear on its back the names 
of the different reports contained in the 
volume. The state librarians were urged 
to make an effort to induce such a law 
to be passed by the various legislatures 
of the state. 

In the absence of James E. Brown, 
state librarian of Georgia, the topic, Uni- 
formity in the exchange of state publi- 
cations, involved a general discussion. 
The principal points made in the discus- 
sion, were as follows: The exchange of 
public documents shouldbe in the hands 
of the state librarians. Much of the in- 
convenience and inefficiency in the use 
of state documents grows out of the in- 
frequency of thedistribution. The prac- 
tice of sending public documents to 
departments where they pile up unused 
was deplored, and librarians are re- 
quested to make an effort to have all 
state documents interchanged for state 
use sent to the state libraries of the va- 
rious states. 

A committee was appointed to take 
in charge a plan to promote uniformity 
in exchange and in the titles of state 
publications. 

Mr Dunn suggested that each state 
librarian should write a letter to the of- 
ficial having jurisdiction of the state li- 
brary, and say plainly what is wanted in 
the matter of exchanges, and request 
that attention be given to the subject as 
a matter of fairness and justice to the 
other states. 

Mr Henry of Indiana said that the 
Indiana state library was perfectly will- 
ing to send funds for the documents to 
the states which claim they have no 
appropriation to carry on an exchange 
of documents. 

In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the 
company assembled at the State house 
where a trolley car was in waiting, 
which took the party for a ride over the 
principal electric lines of the city, at its 
close the party visited the public li- 
brary, where they were received by 
Miss Browning. 

At 5 o’clock a visit was made to the 
Bowen- Merrill bookstore, where differ- 
ent members of the firm very courte- 
ously showed the company through the 
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different departments, and explained 
many points connected with publishing 
books. 

At 60’clock the company was guided 
by Mr Kautz, Mr Buchanan, and Mr 
Burns of the company, to the University 
club, where the party enjoyed, as the 
guests of the firm, a sumptuous repast 
in the elegant dining-room. 

The delegates met at the State house 
for the evening session. Mr Dodson of 
Oklahoma was not present, and only a 
discussion of the subject, What books 
should a state library aim to get, was 
held. Mr Chase said he thought the 
state library should supplement the 
public libraries, and should buy many 
reference books, especially those which 
are beyond public libraries either in fi- 
nance or otherwise. Mr Carver thought 
all local, state, and family histories 
should be purchased. Healso believed 
that books should be bought which are 
beyond public libraries and individuals. 

Mr Chase read a paper on What 
should be the scope of a bibliography 
of a state? He said that the subject 
resolved itself into three considera- 
tions: books relating to the state, 
books printed in the state, and those 
written by the authors of the state. 
He said this latter was very difficult to 
decide, because some authors moved 
away from the state and then became 
famous and others had moved into the 
state and gained fame, and it therefore 
was hard to tell which one would be- 
long in the state’s bibliography. He 
thought that books published in the 
state belonged to the state. This was 
objected to by Mr Henry, who said he 
did not think a book belonged to a 
state merely because it was published 
in that state. 

Miss Thayer of Illinois discussed the 
question, How far should a state li- 
brary be a circulating library? She 
said: We shall consider this in four 
different classes: 1) those states which 
allow state officials, judges, and mem- 
bers of the general assembly to re- 
move books from the library; 2) those 
states which permit any citizen of 
the state to borrow books by depos- 
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iting a certain sum of money; 3) those 
states which prohibit circulation en- 
tirely outside of the state officers and 
judges; 4) those states which furnish 
books to any citizen of the state upon 
guarantee, carriage being paid both 
ways by borrowers. The practicability 
of a more extended circulation of the 
state library as it now exists in most of 
the states is not apparent. Being a ref- 
erence library, books should be at hand 
when wanted. But the state library 
should be a central bureau of informa- 
tion to the people of the state through 
the medium of correspondence. The 
traveling library as a branch of state 
library circulation may be approved. 

During the session votes of thanks 
were extended to the Bowen- Merrill 
company and the Street railway com 
pany, and the sympathy of the mem- 
bers extended to Miss Hardin of Ken- 
tucky and Mr Buchanan of New Jer 
sey, who were detained on account of 
illness. 

The Thursday morning session was 
opened at 9:30. Mr Buchanan was un- 
able to be present, but sent his paper, 
which was read. He suggested that 
each state should employ a profes- 
sional trained indexer, whose business 
it should be to index every book or 
pamphlet published by the state. This 
would do away with many of the vex- 
ations of the librarians—bad indexing, 
imperfect binders’ titles, lack of uni- 
formity in style, and delays in publi- 
cation. Such an officer must almost 
necessarily be a practical printer of in- 
telligence and education, and such a 
man would be competent to do all the 
indexing that is required, except in di- 
gests of legal decisions or in compila- 
tions of laws, where the services of a 
lawyer would be required. 

Miss Hardin of Kentucky being ab- 
sent, her paper on Politics in the state 
library was omitted. 

H N. McClain, librarian of the Su- 
preme court of Indiana talked on the 
Management of a law library. He said 
that a law library should be managed 
like any prosperous institution, and as 
the management is in the hands of the 
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librarian he should be a lawyer, a busi- 
ness director who combines scholar- 
ship, character, and business capacity. 
The law library should have every 
law book in the English language, and 
these should be purchased as soon as 
possible, so as to keep the library up to 
date. Mr McClain favors open shelves 
as better suited to the wants of the law- 
yers. Many lawyers, especially among 
the older ones, much prefer to get the 
books for themselves. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, C. B. Galbreath of 
Ohio; vice-president, L. D. Carver of 
Maine; secretary, Arthur H. Chase of 
New Hampshire. 

A committee for the advancement of 
the uniformity of the exchange of state 
publications and uniformity in labeling 
of same was appointed, consisting of 
H. N. McClain, librarian of the Su- 
preme court of Indiana; C. B. Gal- 
breath of Ohio, Maud Thayer of Illi- 
nois; Adelaide Hasse, of the New York 
public library. 

The meeting was then adjourned un- 
til next year, the place and time of 
meeting being left to the executive 
committee to decide. 

Those in attendance from outside 
the state were L. D. Carver of Maine, 
Arthur H. Chase of New Hampshire, 
C. B. Galbreath of Ohio, Jennie Lau- 
derdale of Tennessee, Maude Thayer of 
Illinois, Adelaide Hasse of New York 
and Mary Eileen Ahern of Chicago. 
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At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the O. L. A., held in the 
parlors of the Great Southern hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 14, it was 
decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing of the association at Zanesville on 
October 3, 4, and 5, 1900. At this meet- 
ing of the committee the program was 
outlined, committees appointed, and 
plans for the year discussed. 

MarTHA MERCER, 
Secretary. 
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Cromwell in Springfield (Mass.) City 
Library 


We are trying to arouse an interest 
in Cromwell and his times, and to bring 
about the reading of biographies of 
Cromwell and histories of the Cromwell 
period in England, by drawing attention 
to Arthur Paterson’s novel, Cromwell’s 
own. Of this novel we have bought a 
number of extra copies. We havea few 
extra copies also of other novels hav- 
ing to do with the Cromwell period, 
although there are only a few good 
ones; none, I might say, except Crom- 
well’s own. We have bought extra 
copies also of some of the more popu- 
lar and less expensive lives of Crom- 
well: Gardner’s Cromwell’s place in 
history; Harrison’s Life of Cromwell, 
etc. Through the newspapers we are 
drawing attention to the Cromwell 
books in general, and especially to 
Paterson’s novel. Through the prin- 
cipal of the high school we are trying 
to get a large number of high school 
pupils to read the novel, and hope thus 
to get them interested in other Crom- 
well literature. Into all the Cromwell 
books—histories, biographies, novels— 
facing the last page we are pasting a 
slip, which is a brief list of a few of the 
more popular books. 

We have collected a number of por- 
traits, largely old engravings, of Crom- 
well and Charles I, and their associates, 
together with a few pictures of places 
notable in connection with the com- 
monwealth, and of incidents in Crom- 
well’s career. These pictures we are 
mounting, and propose to make an ex- 
hibition of them. They will number per- 
haps two hundred, and the exhibition 
will be held inthe Art museum, probably 
the latter part of November. About the 
same time we hope to publish a Crom- 
well list which will be a brief annotated 
bibliography of the Cromwell period, 
and will include a note on Cromwell by 
the author of Cromwell’s own, a review 
of the novel and extracts from the 
poems of Milton, Marvell,and others on 
the Lord Protector, with numerous orig- 
inal illustrations. J. C. Dana. 




















Library Schools 
Illinois 

A library news class has been organ- 
ized, including seniors and juniors, un- 
der the direction of Miss Mann. It 
meets onceaweek Attention is called 
to new library bulletins and catalogs, 
new publisher’s catalogs, containing 
special features and current events in 
the library world. 

The children’s room of the Cham- 
paign public library was appropriately 
decorated for Halloween, and the fol- 
lowing Saturday a talk upon the cus- 
toms of that day was given by a mem- 
ber of the library school. This is the 
first of the series of story hours to be 
conducted each Saturday by a student 
from the library school. 

Lectures in bibliography were de- 
livered to the seniors by Prof. Fairfield 
on Romance lauguages and literatures, 
November 7; and by Prof. Moss on 
Greek literature, November 14. 

The Library club listened to a very 

interesting lecture, given November 14 
by Dean Scott of the Law school, onthe 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The in- 
terest in the lecture was increased upon 
the announcement at the close by Miss 
Sharp that Dean Scott was responsible 
for a translation of the Rubaiyat, which 
he made during his service in the army 
last summer, and which has recently 
been published. 
_ Codéperative reference lists upon sub- 
jects given in the various club pro- 
grams are being compiled by the sen- 
iors under Miss Mann’s supervision. 
All the material to be found in the 
University, and the Champaign and 
Urbana public libraries, is noted, and a 
list posted in each library. 


Pratt 
The guarantee system of the Pratt 
institute library was dropped October 
1. Hereafter the applicant for library 
privileges will be required to secure the 
signature and address of a reputable 
citizen of Brooklyn of his acquaintance, 
merely for reference, not as security. 
Amy L. Phelan, ’g9, is cataloging the 
library of the Reform club, New York. 
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Lizzie G. Parker and Mary A. Kings- 
bury, 99, have been engaged as assist- 
ants by the library of the American 
society of civil engineers, New York. 


Gertrude Carr, ’96, and Abby R. 
Knapp, ’99, have been engaged by the 
Princeton university library. 


New York 


The summer course will begin Thurs- 
day, May 31, and end Wednesday, July 
II. 


The record of college preparation of 
the students now taking the library 
school course is interesting and impor- 
tant, especially when it is compared 
with the earlier years of the school, be- 
cause it shows that an increasing num- 
ber of people feel justified in spending 
six years in the liberal and special 
training needed by those who hope to 
do the higher type of library work. Of 
the 42 students in the present school 36 
hold college degrees, and six of these 
have taken the master’s degree. Four 
of the remaining six juniors have done 
from one to three years of college work 
and two are high school graduates. 

H. L. Elmendorf, superintendent of 
the Buffalo public library, spoke to the 
school October 18, discussing in an in- 
teresting and profitable way, Selection 
of books, the open shelf room, and, work 
with the schools at the Buffalo library. 

I was much interested to note in 
Miss Eastman’s admirable paper on 
The library spirit (Pusric LipraklEs, 
October, 1899, p. 345), her statement 
of the seeming paradox between the 
maintenance of the library spirit and a 
comprehension of the value of technical 
methods. The New York state library 
school, and so far as I understand them, 
all the other library schools, have al- 
ways maintained with Miss Eastman 
that this is no paradox, but that the li- 
brary spirit which involves intelligence 
as well as enthusiasm, actively pro- 
motes an appreciation of technical skill 
and at the same time acts as a balance 
wheel in giving methods their place as 
means to an end, not an end in them- 
selves. I have been in the habit of us- 
ing from year to year in my course in 
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elementary cataloging a very apt and 
forcible illustration of the relation of 
principles to technical details. This 
illustration is a quotation from an essay 
on Edmund Burke, by Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice in his Friendship of 
books. Its application to the library 
field seems to me clear and convincing. 
Maurice says of Burke: ; 
And now it was perceived .... 
that a student of principles could bea 
more indefatigable drudge in working 
out details than those who had never 
devoted themselves to any other busi- 
ness .... You have often heard of 
his brilliant declamation and his inex- 
haustible fancy. You should never al- 
low such phrases to make you forget 
that he was a more painstaking col- 
lector and methodizer of facts, that he 
understood statistics better than any 
clerk I do not put this statement for- 
ward as if there was anything wonder- 
ful in it. I conceive it was most nat- 
ural that the man who could see most 
significance. and order in facts and fig- 
ures should apply himself to them most 
vigorously and cordially. The wonder 
is that those who have no human asso- 
ciation with them, who do not see that 
they lead to anything, or involve any- 
thing, should be able to treat them with 
any patience. Burke might well be 
diligent, for his diligence brought some 
reward with it; I mean the kind of re- 
ward such a man values most. It en- 
abled him to be of some benefit to his 
fellow-creatures, and to see the path in 
which it behooved him to walk. 
SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 





Exchange Wanted 
Editor Pustic LipraRIEs: 

The United States Bureau of educa- 
tion statistics of public libraries does 
not include this library, and the result is 
that we do not receive copies of library 
reports, bulletins, catalogs, etc. This is 
a library of over 17,000v. in a live town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, and we would 
be greatly obliged if we could be put 
upon the mailing list of other libraries. 

GEORGE STOCKWELL, Librarian. 
Westfield Athenzeum, Westfield, Mass. 
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Indiana—The eighth annual meeting 
of the Indiana library association will 
be held in room 83 of the Capitol, Indi- 
anapolis, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 27-28, 1899. 

The program will contain the follow- 
ing: Selection and purchase of books, 
how and by whom? George F. Danforth, 
State university; Management of small 
libraries, Marilla Freeman, Michigan 
City; How to interest children in good 
literature, Jennie Elrod, Columbus; 
Mission of the public library in relation 
to public schools, Supt. W. A. Wirt, 
Bluffton; Working with public school 
teachers, Grace E. Steere, Carthage; 
My experience as a library trustee, 
Frank A. Walker, Anderson. 

The following topics and questions 
have been sent to the program com- 
mittee, and an effort will be made to 
have all answered during the sessions: 
Library bulletins; How to interest the 
public in the library; Lending of maga- 
zines; Care and repair of books; Access 
to shelves; Reference work in library; 
What per cent of library should be fic- 
tion? Creating financial interest in the 
library; Classification and cataloging 
of public documents; Desirability of 
changing time of meeting of the Indi- 
ana library association. 


Massachusetts—The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts library club was held 
in Fitchburg, Thursday, October 26. 
The address of welcome, by Henry A. 
Willis, included a sketch of the history 
of the local library. 

After the reading of the reports Mary 
Morison spoke of the origin of the fic- 
tion committee of the Boston public 
library. The reading of fiction was be- 
gun in 1895, by a committee from the 
Woman’s education association, which 
reported the results of the reading to 
the library. After three years the li- 
brary took sole charge of the reading. 
The interest in fiction lists is so marked 
that a committee was appointed to con- 
sult with the Boston public library re- 
garding the use and extension of the fic- 
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tion reading done by thelibrary through 
the Massachusetts library club. 

Miss Tarbell, of Brimfield, spoke on 
the work of the local clubs. She thought 
that by means of them the interest of 
the community in the library might be 
increased. 

J. C. Dana sent a written word sug- 
gesting that the club should pursue va- 
rious lines of investigation which would 
prove of value to all. 

Dr Wire compared the work of the 
Massachusetts library club with the 
work done through the Middle West, 
and considered it inferior in the amount 
and kind of work done. His remarks 
caused a lively discussion, all of which 
pointed to the employment of a “‘sec- 
retary of libraries,” who should visit and 
aid the libraries throughout the state. 

Katharine P. Loring closed the morn- 
ing session with an account of the Anna 
Ticknor library association, which has 
grown out of the society, to encourage 
study at home. 

After lunch a visit was made to the 
public library and the mills of the 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with the report of the nominating 
committee, who offered the following 
names: 

President, W. L. R. Gifford, librarian 
Cambridge public library; vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Whitney, acting librarian 
Boston public library; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, H. L. Koopman, librarian Brown 
university, Providence; secretary, F. O. 
Poole, assistant Boston athenzum (Mr 
Wellman declined reélection); recorder, 
Nina E. Browne, A. L. A. publishing 
section, Boston; treasurer, Margaret D. 
McGuffy, chief of issue department, 
Boston public library. 

They were unanimously elected. 

The rest of the session was given to 
the chief paper of the day on Paternal- 
ism in libraries, by Lindsay Swift, of 
the Boston public library. 

New York—A meeting of the New York 
library association was held at Niagara 
Falls, Oct. 13-14, 1899. The association 
was welcomed at 2 o’clock on Friday 
by Pres. P. A. Porter, of the public li- 
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brary, and by A.C. Hastings, mayor of 
the city. To these addresses of wel- 
come Pres. Peck responded, speaking 
of the impetus given to library work 
during the past I0 years or so, and of 
the help the public libraries were re- 
ceiving from the University of the state 
of New York. 

W. R. Eastman, state inspector of 
public libraries, gave a report of his 
work, which showed an increase in num- 
ber and activity of the libraries in the 
state. 

Miss Edwards, of the Buffalo histor- 
ical library, reviewed the sessions of the 
A. L. A. at Atlanta in May. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, of James- 
town, gave a very interesting address 
on ways and means by which the li- 
brary may carry on special work in the 
summer months. 

At 4:30 the meeting adjourned, and 
were received at the public library from 
5 until 7. 

At the library, Mrs A. B. Barnum, the 
librarian, received, assisted by officers 
ofthe institution. Brief addresses were 
made by Pres. Porter, Supt. T. V. Welch 
of the State reservation, and others. 
Refreshments were served. The visit- 
ors went through the library, asking 
many questions about the work, and all 
expressed themselves as pleased with 
the excellent management of the insti- 
tution. 

The program in the evening dealt 
with the relations between clubs and 
libraries. The principal address was 
given by Mrs C. M. Dow, of Jamestown, 
on courses of study. She amused her 
audience with a description of a club 
calendar from Wisconsin, which con- 
tained in the program for a single after- 
noon, quotations, the sonnets of Michael 
Angelo, atopic on housewifery, and pa- 
pers on, From Euripides to Shakes- 
peare, and The relation of art to evo- 
lution. Mrs Dow feelingly described 


‘the weariness of women who were 


obliged to sit through three long hours, 
listening to papers on such subjects, 
and said that federation work was rap- 
idly driving such calendars out of ex- 
istence. 
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She outlined her plan for extending 
federation work through the country, 
giving club life to the farmer’s family, 
interesting the women of the farms in 
books and reading and in club work, 
giving them mental relaxation during 
their hours of rest from household tasks. 

At the close of the evening session 
the party were guided to Luna island 
to see the lunar bow. The scene from 
the island was beautiful and impressive. 

Saturday morning the association 
enjoyed a trip by trolley through the 
Niagara gorge to Lewiston and return. 
The weather was perfect, the autumn 
colors at their richest, and the rapids 
glorious. 

Saturday afternoon Emmet Belknap, 
of Lockport, N. L. Benham of Niagara 
Falls, and E. W. Mundy of Syracuse, 
discussed the value of the public library 
as an investment, declaring in most 
unequivocal terms that no community 
could afford not to have a public library 
to complete and continue the educa- 
tional work of the schools. Liberal 
minded and progressive citizenship 
must be at the basis of all prosperity. 
James H. Canfield, late of Ohio, now 
librarian of Columbia university, New 
York, responded to a call and forcefully 
emphasized the worth of intelligent 
neighbors. The location of a distin- 
guished man of letters ina village would 
be made a factor in the price of real 
estate. It pays to have good neighbors. 

J E Brandegee of Utica, and A. L. 
Peck of Gloversville, asserted the readi- 
ness of the people to support libraries 
by taxation, provided the enterprise is 
in competent hands and the case is 
fairly understood. The free library is 
the cheapest, because the burden of 
cost is most fairly divided. 

W.R. Eastman, secretary of the com- 
mittee on Legislation, read a paper on 
the function of state law to provide: 1) 
Orderly and responsible management; 
2) annual reports; 3) a central library 
commission; 4) continuous support; 5) 
a system of contracts for library priv- 
ileges; 6) state aid; 7) traveling libra- 
ries; 8) library permanence under state 
guarantee. 
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The constitution was amended as 
proposed, making the annual fee 50 
cents, providing for affiliated clubs, 
making time of meeting from May to 
October, and striking out clause 8 re- 
garding assessments. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James H. Canfield, New 
York; vice-president, Peter A. Porter, 
Niagara Falls; secretary, M. Emogene 
Hazeltine, Jamestown; treasurer, J. N. 
Wing, New York. 

Saturday evening R.S. Fletcher read 
a most excellent paper on Maps and 
charts, which will appear in Pusric L1- 
BRARIES. 

Supt. Clinton S. Marsh, North Tona- 
wanda, read a paper on The school and 
the home reading of its pupils, giving 
plan of requiring pupils of each grade 
to read five out of several designated 
books as a condition of promotion toa 
higher grade. He gave specimen lists 
for some of the grades. 

H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo public li- 
brary, told their experience in receiving 
and revising old school libraries for 10 
city schools, to which new selections 
of books were returned. The success- 
ful operations of the first year led to 
the extension of the plan to include 22 
schools the next year. 

Mrs T. W. Elmendorf read a paper on 
Selection of books, which will appear 
later in PuBLic LIBRARIES. 

The meeting was most successful 
from every point, from 60 to 100 per- 
sons attending themeetings. It wasina 
measure local in its representations, but 
New York, Albany, Gloversville, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Jamestown 
were represented. The weather was 
perfect and the hospitality generous. 


W. R. EastTMAn. 


Pennsylvania—The first meeting of the 
library club, season 1899-1900, was held 
in the library hall of the Philadelphia 
academy of natural sciences. The at- 
tendance was large. After the comple- 
tion of the formal business of the meet- 
ing, Dr Nolan, the president, called Mr 
Barnwell to the chair, whilst he him- 
self delivered an address on the subject 
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of A bone of contention. In his paper 
he gave a very concise and interesting 
account of the rise and progress of the 
library of the institution over which he 
has been chief officer during so many 
years. 

The paper was full of interesting ref- 
erences to the work accomplished by 
the academy through the influence of 
its library, and especially dealt with the 
points of the dissimilarity between the 
management of a free library and the 
library of an institution, the main works 
in which are restricted to one depart- 
ment. Out of this cropped the ‘bone of 
contention” as to the methods of classi- 
fication and the arrangement of books. 

The speaker took a wide view of the 
benefits of the generally adopted classi- 
fication in public libraries, and the per- 
missible, special classification to insti- 
tutions restricted in the character of 

their collections of books. 

’ This was a point which a subsequent 
speaker entirely failed to grasp, but 
those familiar with library life and li- 
brary work fully appreciated the gener- 
ous way in which Dr Nolan treated the 
whole subject, and felt that they had 
learned much from the broad way of 
dealing with the question, which is one 
of the greatest interest to those who 
have the management of libraries at 
heart. 

After the close of the meeting a very 
pleasant hour was spent in examining 
the large collection of illustrated books 
on the subject of natural history, which 
had been displayed on tables up and 
down the library hall for the benefit of 
the visitors. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
officers of the academy for the use of 
the hall, and the next meeting was fixed 
to be held at Bryn Mawr college, on the 
invitation of the dean and Miss Lord. 


Washington City—The forty-first reg- 
ular meeting of the Library association 
was held at the Columbian university 
Oct. 11, 1899, Dr H. C. Bolton presiding. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership: L.C Ferrell, superintendent of 
documents; S. Stefansson, G.T. Ritchie, 
of the catalog department; F.C. Hicks, 
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of the map department, Library of con- 
gress; and Caroline Burnite, librarian of 
the Jacob Tome institute, Port Deposit, 
Md. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committee on assisting Mr Thomson 
of Philadelphia in the preparation of a 
Bibliography of incunabula in America: 
Dr A. R. Spofford, the Rev. H. J, Shan- 
delle, Dr Robert Fletcher, Charles Mar- 
tel,and Dr Cyrus Adler. The commit- 
tee was also given authority.to add to 
their number. 

This being the first meeting of the 
season no regular program was pro- 
vided, but the evening was devoted to 
bibliographical experiences of the mem- 
bers during the summer months. 

Remarks were made by Mr Solberg 
regarding the copyright laws, and on 
statistics bearing on the number and 
class of works copyrighted. 

Miss Clark gave a very interesting 
talk about her trip to Europe the past 
summer, during which she visited many 
of the great historical libraries and col- 
leges in England and on the continent. 

Mr Hansen spoke briefly on the card 
catalog of the Library of congress, as 
did also Dr Adler on the International 
scientific catalog, while Dr Bolton re- 
marked on many bibliographical mat- 
ters of interest. Ws. L. Boypen, 
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The ninth annual meeting of the 
Michigan library association was held 
at Ypsilanti, October 26-27. The meet- 
ing was called to order on Thursday 
afternoon by Pres. Utley. An address 
of welcome was given to the people 
by Prin. E. A. Lyman of the Normal 
college. Inthe course of his remarks 
he paid a glowing tribute to the efficient 
help rendered the schools by the li- 
brary of the institution, and spoke of 
the value of libraries in general in car- 
rying on educational work. The free- 
dom of the school classroom, labora- 
tories, etc., was given to the visitors, 
and they were assured of a warm wel- 
come wherever they appeared. 

The response to the welcome was 
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made by Pres. Utley, who reviewed the 
work accomplished by the association 
since its organization in I189I, and out- 
lined a field of usefulness for the future. 

A letter from F. J. Teggart, chairman 
of the committee on the A. L. A. hand- 
book of libraries in the United States, 
was read by the president. The matter 
of the value of such a work as Mr Teg- 
gart had in hand, the compilation of au- 
thentic statistics relating to the libra- 
ries of the country, was emphasized by 
M. E. Ahern, and the librarians were 
urged not only to codperate with the 
movement themselves, but to arouse an 
interest in it among those who might 
not be particularly interested, and yet 
who had statistics which should be in- 
cluded in the work. 

The letter of resignation from Mrs 
Annie F. MacDonell, secretary of the 
association since I89I, was read and 
accepted with regret. 

A committee, consisting of Mr Fin- 
ney, State university, Ann Arbor; Miss 
Waldo, public library, Jackson; Miss 
Parker, West Bay City, was appointed 
to codperate with Mr Teggart. 

What tools to use and how to use 
them, was the title of the paper pre- 
pared by Miss Wood of Muskegon, and 
read by Miss Walton, librarian of the 
Normal college, Miss Wood not being 
present. Miss Wood outlined the pro- 
cedure of classifying and cataloging 
a library of 1000 to 5000v. Special em- 
phasis was made on the necessity of a li- 
brarian providing herself with the text- 
books of the profession in which these 
mattersare dealt with. This is necessary 
not only for her own reference, but for 
the instruction of the assistants and 
many times the patrons of the library. 

There was some little discussion as to 
the relative merits of systems of classi- 
fication; but the point was emphasized 
that it is the part of wisdom to make a 
choice between the two leading systems 
of classification and stick to the one 
chosen without alteration, as either em- 
bodies all that is necessary for a well- 
regulated system, and it is not expe- 
dient to use time, strength, and means 
in trying to remedy what is already well 
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done while so much work along other 
lines is waiting to be done. 

One of the best papers of the meeting 
was presented by Ellen Dean, of the 
Grand Rapids literary club, on Women’s 
literary clubs and the library. It wasa 
plea for tired women who have little 
to cheer or interest them except what 
comes through or by means of the club. 
This paper in full will be found else- 
where in Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

Open shelves was treated by Miss 
Waldo of the Jackson public library. 
Miss Waldo had recently returned from 
a trip through the East, where she had 
made special observation on the subject. 
She found the majority of the best li- 
brarians in favor of some form of open 
shelves, and nearly all enthusiastic with 
regard to results Mr Utley said that 
the Buffalo system seemed to have 
solved the problem. This library se- 
lects certain books, popular, new, and 
current, and places them in one room 
free to all to handle and read. Mr 
Hayes said that the public prefers open 
shelves, and they are the only ones to 
be considered. The library should put 
out new books actually in demand at 
the time, and allow the public to see 
and handle them. Attention was called 
to the fact that at the Aguilar lectures 
in New York books were brought to the 
lectures and loaned without charging, 
and the records show that all have been 
returned. 

After the adjournment of the meeting 
the librarians visited the normal college 
library. It was the hour of the closing 
of-the school, and the visitors gazed 
with wonder and delight at the rapidity 
and ease with whichthe throng of young 
people in the library was waited on, 
and the apparent interest manifested 
by all of them in the library and its con- 
tents. It seemed like a bevy of bees, 
silent but intent for 10 or 15 minutes, at 
the delivery counter, and then every- 
thing settled down to quiet study ina 
way that caused much surprise and ad- 
miration on the part of the visitors. 

The evening session was held in Nor- 
mal hall, when the subject of state li- 
brary commissions and their work was 
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presented. The first address was made 
by H. M. Utley, in which he reviewed 
the history of the library commissions 
and the work that has been accom- 
plished by them, particularly in the 
East. 

He was followed by R. P. Hayes of 
Chicago, who was one of the first li- 
brary commissioners of Ohio. Mr Hayes 
outlined the policy of the commission 
in that state, and reviewed particularly 
the work which the commission had 
done for traveling libraries. 

At the close of the evening a most 
enjoyable reception was held in the 
college library, where the guests were 
greeted by the librarian, Miss Walton, 
and her staff, as well as a large number 
of the members of the faculty. Dainty 
refreshments were served and a most 
enjoyable evening followed 

The morning session on Friday 
opened with a paper on the Adminis- 
tration of the college library, by Mary 
J. Jordan, Central normal school Mt 
Pleasant. Miss Jordan’s paper will be 
printed later. 

This was followed by The superin- 
tendent and the high school library, 
presented by Supt. McKone of Albion. 
Mr McKone traced the work which 
might be done, by means of the library, 
in the schools throughout the different 
grades, and also in the high school, 
drawing illustrations from the work 
that was done in the schools under his 
charge. The address was full of sug- 
gestions, particularly for teachers, and 
was the expression of an enthusiast in 
love with his subject. 

Mr McKone was followed by Miss 
Berkey, of the Normal training school, 
on Primary schoolroom libraries. This 
paper will appear later. 

The session in the afternoon was held 
in the Ladies’ library room. This wasa 
business meeting, and matters relating 
to the future work of the association 
were discussed 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, H. M. Utley, De- 
troit; Ist vice-president, Miss Williams, 
Charlotte; 2d vice-president, Miss Par- 
ker, West Bay City; treasurer, Miss 


Loving, Ann Arbor; secretary, G. M. 
Walton, Ypsilanti. 

Supt. McKone extended an invitation 
to the association to meet next year in 
Albion, which the association accepted. 

At the close of the meeting the mem- 
bers of the association became the 
guests of the Ladies’ library association 
in the parlors down-stairs, and a pleas- 
ant social hour closed the ninth annual 
meeting. 

The presence of M. E. Ahern of Pus- 
Lic LiBRARIES, R. P. Hayes of Chicago, 
F. W. Chamberlain of Library Bureau, 
and M. W. Palmer of Grand Rapids, 
added to the interest and profit of the 


meeting. NELLIE S. Lovina. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 
as a Host 


An important meeting was held in 
the room of the library devoted to 
special collections on the evening of 
Wednesday, October 18, to receive the 
members of the profession of archi- 
tects, who were gathered together on 
the invitation of the free library, under 
the auspices of the T-Square ciub and 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Ameri- 
can institute of architects, and the large 
number of 73 architects who attended 
showed their great interest in the mat- 
ter. 

The free library has been steadily 
collecting, during the past 18 months, 
important works on the subject of archi- 
tecture. A finding list was prepared for 
use at this meeting. The list showed 
that the library has collected together 
already over 350 important works, com- 
prising such large and expensive addi- 
tions to the library as a copy of Pira- 
nesi, which was purchased in Rome, 
and since bound up in 26atlas folio vol- 
umes. It will be remembered that 16 
of the most striking pictures are those 
of the dream prisons of which De 
Quincey and Coleridge wrote so inter- 
estingly. The library will shortly pub- 
lish a detailed index to this great work. 

Other valuable works are D’Espouy’s 
Fragments d'architecture antique, and 
Fragments d’architecture du Moyen 
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Age et de la Renaissance; Forsters’ 
Monuments d’architecture; Palais du 
Louvre et des Tuileries, by Baldus; 
Cyclopedia of architectural illustra- 
tion, and Encyclopardie d’architecture 
of Galliat et Lance; Dohme’s Barok 
und rococo architektur; Adams’ Old 
English houses and furniture; Wheel- 
wright & Chandler’s Municipal archi- 
tecture in Boston; Historic churches of 
America; Artistic country seats; El- 
well’s Colonial architecture and furni- 
ture; Carter’s Ancient architecture of 
England; Penafiel’s Monuments del 
Arte Mexicano Antigno; Laurageot’s 
Palais, chateaux, hotels de France; 
Cotman’s Sepulchral  brasses, and 
Creeney’s Brasses of Europe. These 
are only a few among many titles noted 
here and there, but they suggest the 
valuable and comprehensive character 
of the collection. 

The finding list met with special ap- 
proval, and copies were asked for and 
distributed, so that architects and firms 
might have them in their offices, and 
in that manner readily know what tools 
of trade were available in the free li- 
brary. 

The librarian gave a short address on 
the subject of the meeting, the meth- 
ods of classification adopted for these 
books, and explained how the use of 
them was absolutely free subject to the 
one restriction—that books cannot be 
taken away from the library owing to 
their size and value. 

A. B. Lacey, president of the T- 
Square club; Wilson Eyre, president of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the A.I.A., 
and J. G. Rosengarten, the president of 
the board of trustees of the free library, 
and others made hearty addresses, 
which were brief and enthusiastic. 

It is proposed, in a few weeks, to re- 
ceive the members of the Sketch club 
in a similar way, and to extend to them 
the courtesies of the library, as was done 
to the architects on this very pleasant 
evening. 

As the meeting was held at the close 
of library hours, cigars and coffee came 
in nicely, and the meeting was quite a 
success. 
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News from the Field 
East 
The corner-stone of the new public 
library building of Pawtucket, R. I., 
was laid November 18. 


The Bronson free library of Water- 
bury, Conn., has received a gift of $20,- 
000 from Caroline Platt. 


The bulletin of the Salem (Mass.) 
public library for November contains a 
very fine reading list on South Africa, 


The Vermont public library commis- 
sion has sent out a very interesting and 
valuable pamphlet on traveling libraries. 


The Watkinson library of Hartford, 
Conn., has bought the American Indian 
library of about 700 titles, collected by 
Dr J. H. Trumbull. 


Benjamin F. Smith, a former resident 
of Meredith, N. H., has made the town 
an offer to erect a $10,000 library build- 
ing, provided the town will furnish a 
prescribed site. 


Henry M. Whitney was recently ap- 
pointed librarian of the Blackstone li- 
brary of Branford,Conn. Mr Whitney 
comes from Beloit college, Wis., and is 
a brother of J. L. Whitney of the Bos- 
ton public library. 


The Kent memorial library was for- 
mally turned over to the town of Suf- 
field, Mass., on November 5. The 
building and land cost $55,000. Mr 
Kent has also given $25,000 as an en- 
dowment, and adds further to this 10,000 
books. 


An organization to be known as the 
New England traveling library associa- 
tion has been formed, with headquarters 
at Bridgeport, Conn. The association 
is formed for the purpose of lending 
books for public libraries and establish- 
ing free libraries in the New England 
states. 


The great impulse given in recent 
years to the library movement is well 
illustrated by the index to the pictures 
and plans of library buildings to be 
found in the Boston public library, just 
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published by that institution in a sec- 
ond edition. It is a pamphlet of 31 
pages, prepared by James L. Whitney, 
acting librarian. 


Central Atlantic 


Helen Gould has provided several 
traveling libraries for use in the army 
posts of the United States. 


Ethel Baker, New York state library 
school, 1890, was married October 12 
to Edmund Lathrop Andrews of Chi- 
cago. 


Prof. A. M. Brown, who was librarian 
of the United States naval academy 
from 1886 to 1895, has again taken 
charge of the library. 


Dr Steiner of Enoch Pratt library, 
Baltimore, has begun a system of neigh- 
borhood libraries for that city, using 
schools as distributing stations. 


Theresa Hitchler, for some time cata- 
loger in the New York circulating li- 
brary, has resigned her position to be- 
come chief cataloger of the Brooklyn 
public library. 


The Buffalo public library has a 
graded list of books for classroom li- 
braries in public schools. A _ supple- 
mentary list suggests books for refer- 
ence libraries in public schools. 


The corner-stone of the new Wash- 
ington Heights free library, New York, 
was laid October 4 with appropriate 
ceremonies. About 700 persons were 
present. Randolph Guggenheimer de- 
livered the principal speech. 


There is a discussion in New York as 
to the advisability of uniting all the free 
libraries of the city under one adminis- 
tration for the purpose of decreasing the 
cost of the individual institutions, and, 
at the same time increasing their facili- 
ties. It is also desirable that there be 
uniformity of methods in organization. 


J. Pierpont Morgan has presented to 
the New York public library the Ford 
collection of books, manuscripts, and 
letters. The collection contains 180 
bound volumes and about 30,000 pieces 
of manuscript. There are letters to and 
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from Noah Webster, with rough drafts 
of his dictionary and of articles by him, 
with business and personal letters of his 
family; also correspondence of Horace 
Greeley. There are more than 200 let- 
ters from Andrew Jackson and some 
from James Monroe. 


It has heretofore been impossible to 
consult in one place in Washington the 
leading newspapers and periodicals of 
the world, and many of them are not to 
be found there at all. Now one of the 
largest halls of the new library of con- 
gress is to be equipped as a newspaper 
and periodical room, and it will be con- 
ducted on the lines laid down in Bos- 
ton’s public library. Provision will 
shortly be made fora collection of bib- 
liography and reference books in the 
capitol for the immediate use of mem- 
bers of congress. 


Dr J. S. Billings, director, in his an- 
nual report of the New York public li- 
brary, said that during the yearthe num- 
ber of volumes received was 55,593, and 
of pamphlets, 101,698. On the shelves, 
and available for use at the end of the 
year, were 459,248v. and about 117,000 
pamphlets. 

The number of readers who visited 
the two buildings was 111,038, of which 
the Astor library had nearly 85,000. 
This is an increase of 7000 readers over 
the previous year. At the Astor 357,- 
go6v. were called for. 

Central 

Mr Carnegie has promised to give 
$20,000 to Newport, Ky., for a public 
library. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 


for a new public library building to 
Duluth, Minn. 


H.C. Frick has given $20,000 for a 
new library building for the university 
at Wooster, Ohio. 


Flora B. Roberts, Drexel ’99, has 
been appointed cataloger of North- 
western university, Evanston, IIl. 


Tryphena G. Mitchell has been elected 


librarian of the Vaughn library, Ashland, 
Wis., to succeed Janet Green, resigned. 
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Edward Bates, of the St Louis public 
library, has been elected librarian of the 
United States treasury department at 
Washington. 


The Dayton (Ohio) public library 
held an exhibit of the war pictures 
from Truth and lithograph supplements 
for a fortnight last month. 


Two very good reading lists on 
Thanksgiving are those sent out by 
the Wisconsin library commission and 
by the St Louis public library. 

Alice Fichtenkam, of the St Louis 
public library, has been appointed to 
the catalog department of Public docu- 
ment department in Washington. 


Andrew Carnegie offers to give to 
Sedalia, Mo., a $50,000 public library 
building, provided Sedalia will furnish 
a suitable site and set apart $4000 a 
year for the maintenance of the institu- 
tion. 


The fourth annual exhibit of amateur 
photography at the Case library, Cleve- 
land, contained 430 exhibits. There was 
a high degree of excellence inthe work, 
and the exhibit in all ways was highly 
successful. 


The will of the late Capt. Andrew 
Tainter, of Menominee, provides $35,- 
ooo for the care and maintenance of 
Mabel Kainter building, and the fur- 
ther sum of $30,000 for the support of 
the library of that city. 


Sandusky, Ohio, has received an of- 
fer of $50,0co from Andrew Carnegie 
for building a public library, on condi- 
tion that the city provide a site and 
$3000 to maintain the library. The of- 
fer has been accepted. 


The Wells-Fargo Express Co. has es- 
tablished a circulating library at Kan- 
sas City for its employés, in the division 
which covers all the territory west of the 
Mississippi river as far as Nevada and 
Montana. There are similar libraries in 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 


The St Louis plan of supplying the 
demand for new and popular novels is 
being tried by other libraries over the 
country. Pratt institute free library has 


lately begun the plan of buying an extra 
number of the popular novels, which 
are loaned for 5 cents a week to those 
who do not wish to wait for a chance 
at the new books. 


The state library commission of 
Michigan, made up of Peter White of 
Marquette; C. G. Luce,Coldwater; H.N. 
Loud of Au Sable; J. M. C. Smith of 
Charlotte, and Mrs. Spencer, state li- 
brarian, a member ex-officio, met and 
organized for work Nov. 23, by electing 
C. G. Luce, president, and Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, secretary. 


The Morley library of Painesville 
(Ohio) was dedicated October 14 and 
opened to the public October 30. The 
building isa gift ot J. H. Morley of Cleve- 
land, and is a memorial of his parents, 
who were residents of Painesville for 
many years. It has a stack room with 
a capacity for shelving 18,000v., a beau- 
tiful reading-room, librarian’s room, and 
all modern conveniences. 


The third annual library day of the 
Evanston (IIl.) public library was held 
Nov. 24. A reception was held from I 
to 6 o’clock in the rooms of the li- 
brary, which were decorated with palms. 
Many rare books and curios were on 
exhibition. In the evening an _ illus- 
trated lecture was given on color pho- 
tography by Charles O. Boring. He 
told of the progress lately made in pho- 
tographing colors and threw 100 pho- 
tographs in colors on the screen. 


State library of Ohio has come into 
possession of a map of Ohio made in 
1806. The map was drawn by John E. 
Mansfield, and shows the cities, counties, 
and townships as they then existed. 
Columbus is designated as Franklinton, 
and the Olentangy river is the Whet- 
stone. To the north is “Michigan ter- 
ritory,” with scarcely a settlement, and 
to the northwest is an “imaginary 
boundary line,” dividing Ohio from 
some unknown land. The chart was 
drawn from the returns received at the 
surveyor’s office at Washington. 


A novel but instructive library recep- 
tion was given recently in the library 
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of the State normal school at Normal, 
Ill., by Miss Milner, the librarian. The 
guests included all the students and 
teachers, and were entertained in three 
sections, from 2 o'clock till 5. The 
library was beautifully decorated, and 
light refreshments were served. A 
twofold purpose was in the reception. 
First, to give the guests a chance to be- 
come acquainted with each other, and, 
second, to have the students become 
acquainted with the functions and ma- 
terials of the library. This was accom- 
plished by having the entertainment 
progressive, each guest visiting during 
the afternoon 13 different booths, at 
each of which he was told, by some 
students especially chosen for that 
work, something essential to the mech- 
anism of the library. The system was 
complete, from the charging of books 
at the desk to their returning. The 
method of looking up special subjects 
on the reference sheets, the use of the 
card catalog, the classification of the 
periodicals, of works on art and of en- 
cyclopedias, the books treating on al- 
most every subject were explained to 
the guests. In all there were 16 num- 
bers, requiring the assistance of some 
40 students. 
West 


The Omaha public library has opened 
a children’s room. 


The Denver public library opened its 
doors November I with about 70,000v. 


The late Mrs G. W. Woods left $10,- 
000 to York, Neb., for a public library; 
$8000 for a building and $2000 for 
books. 


The public library of Lincoln, Neb., 
which was destroyed by fire last spring, 
is again open in temporary quarters. 
Only the reading and reference rooms 
are in operation as yet. 


At Tucson, Ariz., Andrew Carnegie’s 
offer of $25,000 for a public library 
building has been accepted, the city 
council voting a site on the military 
plaza and $2000 per annum for the main- 
tenance of the library. 
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Pacific Coast 


F. B. Graves, for the past 16 years 
connected with Mechanics’ institute of 
San Francisco, has been elected libra- 
rian of Alameda, Cal. 


South 


The Woman’s club of Covington, Ga., 
has established a public library in that 
city which is fast becoming popular and 
up-to-date in the methods used in its 
management. The club has appealed to 
Mr Carnegie for help, and, if successful, 
will erect a handsome fireproof library 
which will be equipped with all modern 
library appliances. 


During the proceedings of the recent 
conference of the Library association 
in England, a characteristic story of 
John Ruskin was told in connection 
with the subject of village libraries. A 
library for the laborers of a lake-coun- 
try village had been established, and 
just before the opening Mr Ruskin was 
asked to inspect it. He cordially con- 
sented, and upon leaving expressed his 
admiration of the arrangements, and 
promised to send a present, which came 
in the form of a sumptuous set of Scott’s 
novels. The wife of the founder thought 
the edition much too splendid for the 
purpose, and at the earliest opportu- 
nity told the donor so. Madam, said 
Ruskin, if the money the books cost 
had been spent in floral decorations, or 
wines for a dinner, nothing would have 
been said against it; but because it has 
been laid out for the enjoyment of the 
simple villagers it is thought extrava- 
gant.— Chicago Journal. 


Wanted—Coates’ Literary Era for Octo- 
ber, 1888. A year’s subscription to 
Literary Era will be given in exchange 
for this number Address 

M. H. Fisu, 
4935 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Correspondence instruction in Li- 
brary science. Address 
ZELLA F. ADAms, 
Evanston, III. 
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Library Department } 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 








OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 








HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 








TQ IO IO. LEO ELODIE 
2D EBERT EI OTOL IO IO. 
| 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


i 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

9 A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In3o0z., 6 oz., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


9 Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo! Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING=-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The Trew volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3o0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 





c 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
Weare in the field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Boo ks to add to your libraries. ; 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
og i <i We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 


eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. ' 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 


yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and feriodicals published in America and Europe. 




















THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CoO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 


257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Public, University, College and School 
—— Libraries == 


Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 


The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 


We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 


We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 2500 VOLS., carefully 


selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books, 


We issue a clearance catalog twice a year—real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian’s Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Now Ready —— 


THE TRUE STORY OF LAFAYETTE, THE FRIEND OF AMERICA. 
By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Uniform with the True Stories of Columbus, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Franklin, by the same author. 1 vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
$1.50. 


WHEN GRANDMAMA WAS NEW. 
The Story of a Virginia Girlhood in the “Forties.” By MARION HARLAND. I vol., 12mo, 
illustrated by E. B. Barry. $1.25. 


SHINE TERRILL. 
The Story of a Sea Island Ranger. By KiRK MUNROE. I vol.,12mo, illustrated by C. 
Chase Emerson. $1.25. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. 
By ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, Consul-General of the United States at Hong Kong. 1 vol. 
12mo, illustrated by Sandham. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.00. 


CAPTAIN KODAK. 
A camera story. By ALEXANDER BLACK, author of “Miss Jerry,” “The Story of Ohio,” 
“Miss America,” etc.. and inventor of the Picture Play. 1 vol., 8vo, profusely illustrated 
with photographs by the author. $2.00. 


STICK-AND-PEA PLAYS. 
Pastimes for the Children’s Year. By CHARLES STUART PRATT. I vol., 12mo, 75 working 
designs and other illustrations. 75 cents. 














At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for new portrait catalogue ot publications. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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What better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could be made than a copy of the 
International? It is a vast storehouse of valuable information arranged in a 
convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is more widely used than any other 
lexicon in the world. It should be in every household. 





We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a Val- 
uable Pronouncing Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, etc. 









ot both t ent on application 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
















Do You... 


Want to know everything possible about anything? 



























Want to write an article on a special subject? 





Want to save time, hard work, wearying research? 










15,000 Newspapers 

and Periodicals 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject every week 
—scientific, dramatic, biographic, political, so- y ) 
cial, financial, commercial, historic, economic, 
or otherwise? 


Want to save money? 


Thinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing to collect 
clippings on any subject, — business 


: : J pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
The easiest, surest, quickest, most econom or debates, —should read our booklet, 


ical and perfect way is to secure the ‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’”? Sent 
services of to any address. 


THE 20TH CENTURY PRESS | [te couidated Press Clipping Co 
CLIPPING BUREAU peaprcnriertn tgp oa 


New York Life Building 
CHICAGO 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech in a 
debating club or elsewhere; paper or essay in a 
literary club, or anything of that nature? 

Want to know anything that is said of you, or any- 
one else, in print or pictures? 

Want to keep yourself up to date in anything? 
































ta 





Rate, 2c. per Clipping 
Send for Booklet | 








Library Primer 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 








A useful tool for everyone interested in library work. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington London Paris 


y 
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6 ‘ : : ) J 
Library Bureau 
Patented Diamond Frame SteelStacks 


Are adjustable, indestructible, economical, ornamental, adaptable 
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Corresponden e invited with ail libraries or offices req Iring shelvin Vesi 1S 
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Library Bureau 
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THe 


HAMMOND 


No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 





OF THE WORLD 








oe: Ali 
requirements of Library Card In ene 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always 
Y 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 
Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” wot 


the Ham: 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago 141 Monroe St. 
New York, 167 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. roth St. 
Boston 300 Washington St. 
St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 
Pittsburgh, 237 Fourth Ave, 
Kansas City, 17 W. oth St. 
Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 





London and Birmingham. 








The Librarian’s ae Par Excellence 


saa exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 


TY) 


nd En; sian d. The only machine that can er does mee 
CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE 
‘LES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGE. 


Call on nearest,representative and examine the roy k-s] g Attachment just added to 


The Hamm nid Typ ewrlter Co, 
Home Offices and Factory, 403-405 i St., NEW YORK. 





Send a five-cent stamp to the HOMIE OFFICE and a correct map of the world wil be maiicd to you. 
















































